Stanley Baldwin sat top 

Stanley Baldwin has had a great flop, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Will never put Baldwin up again. =e 


On the ninth of this month Mr. Baldwin spoke 
in the House of Commons as follows :— 


Mr. Baldwin asked the House to approve the “ DEFENCE ” Proposals set out in the White Paper, 
and repeated that THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE END TO WHICH IT WAS 
STEADFASTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY DIRECTED—WAS TO SECURE PEACE FOR THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND FOR THE WORLD, AND THE MEANS BY WHICH IT SOUGHT TO 
SECURE IT WAS—THROUGH “COLLECTIVE SECURITY” AND “FRIENDSHIP.” 


(To obtain this result Eden has made a bitter enemy of Italy and is now busy 
making enemies of Germany and France.—Editor, S.R.). 


Mr. Baldwin continued—The Government had pursued this object for years, but the failure to bring 
about disarmament by other countries who, instead of disarming, went on re-arming and the development 
of other disquieting features had compelled it to take the steps that were now necessary. 


FIRS T—rte fulfil our obligations under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—and 


Secondly—te enable us to safeguard ourselves. 


N.B.—Mr. Baldwin considers safeguarding ourselves SECOND in importance ! 


But Mr. “ Duffer ” Cooper went one better than this when he said—“‘ When I am asked if we are 


prepared to defend ourselves, in case of a sudden attack upon the country without warning, I say, No, AND 
WE DON’T INTEND TO BE.” (Hansard). 


And of course Mr. Baldwin endorsed Mr. Duff Cooper’s words. 


AFTER THIS NO WONDER THERE IS A DEARTH OF RECRUITS. 
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ATTACKS 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, speaking on 
Monday at the annual assembly of 
Fascist Corporations, announced : 


1—The virtual nationalisation of all the great 
industries necessary for the defence of the 
nation, and 


2—The abolition of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Mussolini made another attack on sanctions, 
and while the assembly of 400 black-uniformed 
Fascists were cheering his words he was under- 
stood to say that Italy would never apply such 
a “siege.” 


“The Assembly of Corporations is meeting 
on a solemn occasion,” he said. ‘“ We are in a 
time of war, a time which is harder and more 
exacting on the life of the people. 


“Another event increases the solemnity of 
the gravity of this hour—the siege which 52 
nations have decided against Italy, which one 
single State desired and imposed.” 


HISSES FOR BRITAIN 


At this veiled reference to Great Britain 
there were hisses from the audience. 


“ Others, after having voted it, did not apply 
it, but obeyed the voice of their conscience. 
Three States—Austria, Hungary and Albania 
—rejected it. It was contrary to their obliga- 
tions, but they revolted still more in shame at 
the procedure which placed Italy, the mother 
of civilisation, on the same level as a medley 
of races irremediably barbarous, such as 
Abyssinia. 


“In the fifth month of the economic siege 
Italy is not bending and is able to repeat that 
the siege will never bend her. 


“‘ Our duty is to go straight ahead. We have 
done so, but still more than we, our soldiers 
and Blackshirts have done it by breaking the 
Abyssinian arrogance and crushing their armed 
forces. 


SERIES OF PROBLEMS 


“Victory salutes our banners, and what our 
soldiers have conquered is henceforth a terri- 
tory consecrated to our country. 


** The economic siege which has been decreed 
for the first time against Italy because those who 


SANCTIONS 


imposed it relied on the ‘modesty of our 
industrial equipment’ raises a series of prob- 
lems ; but they all amount to this—that political 
autonomy cannot be conceived without a 
corresponding economic autonomy. 


“That is the lesson which we shall never 
forget. November 18, 1935, was a date which 
marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of Italy. 


“No nation can realise 100 per cent. econo- 
mic self-sufficiency within its own territory. 
But every nation seeks to free itself as much as 
possible from economic slavery to the foreigner. 


“There is one sector in which nations try 
to reach this self-sufficiency most of all—the 
sector of national defence.” 


The Duce then surveyed Italy’s position in 
regard to raw materials. 


PROFITEERING 


After speaking of what he called the “ regu- 
lating plan of Italian economy,” Mussolini 
said : 


“The Fascist regime does not admit that 
individuals and companies may make profit 
from an event which imposes the severest 
sacrifices on the nation. The sad phenomenon 
of profiteering will never again be seen in Italy. 


“I confirm what I said to you in my speech 
of November 14, 1933, when I announced that 
the National Council of Corporations could 
very well replace, and would end up by replacing 
altogether, the Chamber of Deputies. 


“The Chamber will yield place to the 
National Assembly of Corporations, which 
will form a ‘ Chamber of Fascisis and Corpora- 
tions.’ 


“This assembly will be absolutely political, 
for almost all problems can only be resolved 
in the political plane. 


“ The sacrifice which the Italian people has 
undertaken in Africa is of immense service to 
civilisation and to the peace of the world, and 
even to those old and over-satiated Powers 
which have committed the incredible historic 
error of standing in our way.”—Reuter. 
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Speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden 
said : — 

‘* Main objective of British Government was to 
restore confidence in international law and create 
conditions in which an effort might be made to 
rebuild European stability.”’ 


From the time that Foreign Secretaries first 
existed in England, we doubt if any former 
Foreign Secretary has made so many efforts to 
upset ‘* confidence in international law ’’ and has 
tried to pull down “‘ European stability ’’ as 
Anthony Eden has. 


* 


The League and Italy 


Signor Grandi on Wednesday had an easy thing 
to do, but did it with admirable dignity and 
restraint. M. Flandin on Friday equally easily 
foreshadowed the abrogation of sanctions. Mr. 


Eden has been symbolically silent on that subject. 
Abyssinian resistance has virtually broken down. 
How are the League Powers to escape from their 
past ? The ‘‘ Conciliation’’ Committee of 
Thirteen postponed its meeting arranged for 
Friday, and has agreed to meet to-morrow. The 
League, in short, is embarrassed when peace has 
become a certainty. Such irony lightens the 
heaviness elsewhere. 


The Observer. 
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Time to End Sanctions 


Paris Monday. 
M. Jean Guy, who is a deputy and President of 
the National Union of French ex-Service men, at 
Rheims to-day, urged that sanctions on Italy 
should be raised by France immediately now that 
Italy had agreed to discuss peace terms with the 


Committee of Thirteen. He pointed out that had 
it not been for the breach between France and 
Italy, Germany would never have sent her troops 
into the demilitarised zone. It was high time 
sanctions were ended, he concluded, and old 
friendships renewed. 

Daily Mail. 
A Supreme Choice 


What Herr Hitler has dared and done shows the 
extent of recovered power that Germany already 
has attained. Night and day, at desperate 
economic strain, the Nazi Reich is working up to 
a more formidable climax of armaments. Germany 
is the only Power that might strike Britain to the 
heart. For this reason, above all others, Britain 
is compelled, as she values her life, to re-arm with 
might and main, and she has left it late. The 
colonial question will touch the vitals of the 
Empire if, when the time comes, we are not strong 
enough both in ourselves and in our diplomatic 
connections. The effect of this latter question is 
already vibrating as we write, through the whole 
of our policy. 


Drifting to Destruction 


In a word, the coming and nearing question for 
the British and the German peoples is, ‘‘ Settle or 
Fight.’’ That, in its direct and indirect implica- 
tions, is once more the dominating question of the 
whole world and will determine its destinies. 

Are we to drift again on a current of fatalism to 
a sea of blood? Is our statesmanship to be no 
more capable in preventive strength, and no more 
resourceful in constructive wisdom, than before 
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1914? Nay, much less so? However prepared to 
bring a soul of steel to it at last need and not to 
stoop to any dictatorship of them all, we must not 
fight again with Germany to mutual destruction 
until we have done our utmost to settle. Parallel 
with a supreme effort for equal security of defence 
—a task to be pursued without flinching or swerv- 
ing—we must begin to make from this moment 
forward the supreme effort for peace. 
J. L. Garvin in The Observer. 


* * 


In Britain 

In the Locarno discussions, Britain is repre- 
sented by Mr. Eden. First Lord Halifax is 
deputed to keep a fatherly and friendly eye upon 
him. Now a second father is found for him in 
Neville Chamberlain. 

Eden has strong views, based on his political 
incubation. He is the product of the League of 
Nations. He can be relied upon to stand up for 
his creator. 

Sunday Express. 


The Old Pals 


‘* Next comes Mr. Eden; he adjusts his horn- 
rimmed spectacles, glances at his notes, and leans 


back with his fingertips touching. A moment 
later he bends sideways to listen to his neighbour, 
M. Litvinoff. The Soviet Foreign Minister has a 
reputation for wit, and the two statesmen appear 
to be thoroughly enjoying the joke. Meanwhile, 
M. Flandin, tall and grave, has seated himself on 
the right of the President. He holds some type- 
written sheets, and for several minutes is engrossed 
in them.” 
The Sphere. 


Jettison the League 

We wonder if it is too much to hope that now 
that Mr. Baldwin has been convinced by hard and 
unpalatable facts of the futility of the League he 
will decide to cut adrift from it altogether. 

This is the step which is indicated both by logic 
and by common sense and would be universally 
welcomed, except possibly by France, who wants 
to get all she can out of it without giving anything 
in return, by Russia who would lose a fruitful field 
for communist intrigue, and by those smaller 
powers who have been hoping that we would fight 
their battles for them. 


There is a school of thought which argues that 
if we were to adopt a policy of isolation from 
Europe all the nations on the Continent would 
combine against us. With this we cannot agree; 
we think we are far more likely to provoke such 
a combination by deliberately estranging proud 
nations by pressing for sanctions against them. 


A Vital Need of Defence 


The present strength and recruiting figures for 
the Territorial Army do not justify complacency 
in view of the fact that new duties, and vital duties, 
have recently been entrusted to that force. 


The task newly placed upon the Territorial Army 
is that of safeguarding London against air attack. 
This is the first step only in the process of hand- 
ing over, in due course, the whole of the air 
defences of this country to the Territorials. 


Now any attack from the air would almost cer- 
tainly be delivered in full force in the first few 
days of a war, the object of the enemy being to 
strike a swift and sudden blow. 


It is therefore a matter of urgency for the security 
of the country against air attack that the force to 
which its defence is entrusted should be fully able 
to perform the task efficiently. 


Shortage of Men 


First and foremost, the Territorial Army must 
be brought and kept up to strength. 


The London Territorials are to-day seriously 
short of men. There should be 26,000 Territorials 
in London according to present establishment. 
There are in fact barely 16,000—little more than 60 
per cent. of what is required. The strength of units 
varies, but some, which should number close on 
600 men, are as low as 200, and one or two even 
below that. 


In view of these facts, the military authorities 
have been compelled, as a first step, to -propose 
conversion to air defence units on an establishment 
only half of what it should be. Units consisting 
normally of four companies are being converted 
on a two-company basis only. Increase to full 
establishment can be made only as and when the 
men become available. 


Vital Reforms 


It is of obvious importance that the men should 
be made available as soon as possible. 


If the men are to be obtained, certain reforms 
are overdue. An outstanding necessity is that the 
Territorial Army should receive such financial 
treatment as will ensure that no officer or man is 
out of pocket by reason of his service in the force. 


Pay, proficiency grants, and travelling allow- 
ances should be increased, and the system of pay- 
ment made more elastic than it is at present, so as 
to cater not so much for the man who does as little 
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as he must and no more than he need, as for the 
keen soldiers who give all their available time to 
the task which they have patriotically undertaken 
and are determined to fulfil to the best of their 
ability. 


It is to be hoped that, when the Government 
announce their plans for modernising our defence 
services, the increased needs of the Territorial 
Army will be fully and sympathetically met. Only 
if this is done can the Government justify to the 
country a policy of entrusting to the Territorial 
Army the responsibility for our air defence. 


Evening Standard. 


Speeding Up R.A.F. Production] 


Aircraft built for the Royal Air Force has been 
out of date by the time it became ready for 
service ! 

This was disclosed by Air-Marsha] Sir C. L. N. 
‘Newall, Air Member of the Council for Supply 
and Organisation, in a lecture to the Royal United 
Institute yesterday. 


Air-Marshal Newall, discussing the system of 
selecting aircraft for the service before the 1935 
expansion scheme, described the laborious evolu- 
tion of a war aeroplane. 


Specifications were prepared. 

Firms were asked for designs. 

Orders were placed with two or three firms to 
produce prototypes. 


Prototypes appeared a year or so later. 
Prototypes chosen and order given for aircraft 
to equip one squadron; 


Aircraft arrive nine months or a year later; 

Tests after delivery continue for one year; 

More machines ordered if tests satisfactory. 

‘““ All this was very thorough and indeed some- 
times very necessary,’’ observed Air-Marshal 
Newall, ‘* but it did result in aircraft being out of 
date by the time it became available for general 
use.”’ 


By making use of the latest ideas, he added, they 
had reduced the time for getting machines into 
service by 50 per cent. 

Daily Mail. 


Fomenting War in Russia 

The latest crisis over the repudiation of the 
Locarno Treaty by Germany is being passionately 
discussed in the Soviet press. 
answers Herr Hitler’s declaration, repeating the 
standardised assertion that the Eastern pact is still 
open for Germany. 


Another Soviet argument is that Germany 
intends to fortify her Western frontiers in order to 
be able to throw all her forces eastwards. And, of 
course, all Soviet writers reiterate Stalin’s declara- 
tion that Soviet Russia is the most peace-loving 


Radek in Isvestia 


country and has not the slightest intention to 
spread revolution to other countries. 


These words are contradicted by facts showing 
the sinister underhand activity of Soviet representa- 
tives abroad. Though the U.S.S.R. was not a 
signatory of the Locarno Treaty, she has always 
taken a great interest in it. At the moment of its 
conclusion Soviet Russia used all her influence 
upon Germany to prevent her from signing it. 


Tchicherin, the commissar for foreign affairs, 
made a Special visit to Berlin, and accused 
Stresemann of neglecting the interests of his own 
country, The Soviet attitude at that time was 
dictated by the fear that, having concluded the 
treaty, Germany might enter into more friendly 
relations with the Western Powers, which would 
lead to a permanent peace in Europe, which the 
Soviets feared most. 


Volte-Face 


Now the position is reversed, and there are no 
stauncher upholders of the Locarno Treaty than 
the U.S.S.R.! All the Soviet ambassadors 
abroad—Potemkin in Paris and Maisky here— 


have been feverishly active, urging the foreign 
offices of both countries to a more intransigent 
attitude towards Germany, and on his arrival in 
London M. Litvinoff lost no time and has already 
consulted with M. Flandin and other delegates. 


Contrary to the conciliatory attitude of this 
country, the Soviets insist on sanctions against 
Germany, Isvestia speaking even of a “‘ preven- 
tive war against Germany as the most suitable 
means.”’ 


It is perfectly clear that peace in Europe is the 
last thing the U.S.S.R. wants, and that a general 
European war would serve its purpose best. 
Acting directly, and through their obedient friends 
of the Little Entente, Soviet diplomats incite 
France to an unbending attitude, hoping that in a 
resulting great war Western Powers would destroy 
each other and Communism would have its great 
chance to establish its rule over that which may 
survive the cataclysm. 


Germany, which has hovered on the brink of 
Bolshevism, knows what she is talking about. 


Catholic Herald. 
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OR a long time the Government of Mr. 

Baldwin has been set on a perilous course. 

It has turned its back on the Empire with 

the result that our great Dominions are without 

exception dissatisfied and even adverse. But Mr. 

Baldwin goes plunging along, reckless as he has 

always been, committing the nation to issues which 
must prove disastrous. 

The country as a whole to-day is becoming 
suddenly alive to the dangers ahead. The French 
claimed that the Locarno Treaty was broken by 
Germany, wanted immediately to contemplate 
strong economic sanctions upon the offender, and 
did not hesitate to talk of military measures. The 
French General Staff is under the belief that 
to-day Germany could be defeated, and would not 
hesitate, it seems, to drag us if it could into a 
conflict unless Germany withdraws her symbolic 


M. Flandin returns to Paris ‘‘ satisfied ’’ and it 
is now only a secret de polichinelle that Mr. Eden 
has undertaken to enter into a military alliance 
with France and Belgium—but not evidently Italy, 
which country is not going to be drawn into the 
net—in the event of Germany refusing to recede 
from her decision. The General Staff of Great 
Britain, France and Belgium have conferred. A 
hint of it is contained in the White Paper—at the 
tail of it, so characteristic of the disingenuous 
methods of the present Ministry—and unless the 
very strongest measures are taken by the public 
at home we shall be confronted with another fait 
accompli before many days are past. 

Public opinion is becoming restless. In all 
directions anxiety, if not alarm, is being felt lest 
we are saddled with another Anglo-French Treaty 


Mr. Baldwin signing the Locarno Pact 


re-militarisation of her own Rhineland. France 
was equally certain in 1870 that she could defeat 
Germany. It ended with Sedan! 


Mr. Eden at once and without any hesitation told 
M. Flandin that Great Britain would support 
France, whereas a wise Foreign Minister would have 
taken the stand that a full and unbiased arbitrator 
would have first ascertained what substance there is 
in Hitler’s contention that the French have broken 
the Locarno Treaty by their Pact with Russia. There 
is a great deal in the German Chancellor’s conten- 
tion, for the Franco-Russian Pact seeks to envelop 
Germany, which is alien to the spirit of the Locarno 
Treaty. 


which drags us into the vortex of the implacable 
Marianne and will commit us to war with a cer- 
tainty for a Europe in which our part should be 
independent, since Europe’s quarrels are not 
primarily our concern. The excuse for this action 
is unacceptable. In 1914 Germany was menacing 
the Western Powers, and the downfall of one 
meant the downfall of all. We had to assist 
Belgium and France because we were marked down 
if Germany were victorious. 


BUT TO-DAY HITLER OFFERS A 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ PACT OF PEACE. 


It is no use saying, as does the Morning 
Post, that it would not last for more than five 
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Public 
Opinion 


By Kim 


years. Why not examine the terms? Why not 
hold immediately the Conference Herr Hitler pro- 
poses and see what guarantees he offers? Who 
can say that it cannot continue for twenty-five 
years before the proposals have even been laid on 
the table? Why accuse Germany of bad faith 
before she has been heard? If our diplomacy had 
been worth a tinker’s curse we should have shelved 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland—since in any 
case it has happened—and proceeded to find out 
what sincerity there is in Herr Hitler’s 
offer. The object of France is to turn 
Germany’s action into a clever dodge to drag 
us into a military alliance to fight her battles 
once again. We are going to be pledged to uphold 
the unjust and inequitable Treaty of Versailles, and 
the British nation will be plunged inevitably into 
bloodshed because of this diabolical secret commit- 
ment by Mr. Baldwin and his Foreign Minister. 


PUBLIC INDIGNATION 


We shall be so committed unless the country 
takes at once a direct stand. It must say resolutely 
NO, and it is doubtlessly because of the fear of a 
rising tide of public indignation that Mr. Baldwin 
postponed the debate on the White Paper origin- 
ally to have taken place last Tuesday. Lord 
Salisbury has publicly expressed his distrust of 
Mr. Baldwin, and that is a matter the Prime 
Minister cannot ignore. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
is critical. A great many influential men of busi- 
ness have expressed their opinion in no un- 
measured terms. The Conservative back-benchers 
are restless, and if they get a chance to speak are 
likely to tell the Government plainly that they 
cannot support any proposed military alliance with 
France. Mr. Baldwin is stated to have postponed 
the debate in order that delicate negotiations 
should not be prejudiced by indiscreet Parliamen- 
tary criticism, ‘‘ indiscreet’’ meaning adverse. 
He hoped to gag the Conservative Party, to pre- 
vent any Parliamentary discussion and newspaper 
criticism also as far as he can influence it, and 
then to present the nation with a definite Treaty. 

Such, at any rate, was the intended procedure as 
late as last Tuesday. Then came another of those 
extraordinary volte face movements which has 
made the Foreign Office the scorn of Europe. 
Realising the enormous weight of public opinion 
on all sides against the Government’s proposals to 


Lord Salisbury 


send British troops to the Rhineland (even if Herr 
Hitler had consented), and against any military or 
economic commitments with France against 
Germany, Mr. Eden turns round again and tries 
to play the part of the “‘ honest broker’? with 
Germany. What is to be said of a Foreign 
Minister who signs an agreement over-night with 
one Power and the next morning invites another 
to defeat it? Little wonder we are distrusted in 
the Chancelleries of Europe. 


The only decent way out of all this mess and 
muddle is the resignation of Mr. Eden. He pro- 
poses commitments for which the nation will not 
stand and a Minister who misleads a friendly 
foreign Power must pay the penalty by resign- 
ation. It would kill at once this proposed 
Military Alliance. As Mr. Baldwin threw 
over Sir Samuel Hoare without compunction, 
he is capable of shedding Mr. Eden also. If 
he prefers to stand for the Eden policy, well the 
result will be that the Conservative Party can find 
another leader, and there would be the satisfaction 
of knowing that no one could possibly be worse 
than the present occupant of an office he has 
abused in every direction. And perhaps we might 
get a real Conservative for a change. 
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France Was Unwise 


— the many arguments and contro- 
versies which occupy all minds at the 

present moment of crisis and unrest in 
Europe, one subject stands out in paramount 
importance: ‘‘ Was Germany right in declaring 
that France destroyed the Locarno Treaty when 
she made her Pact with Russia? ” 


Germany has taken the view that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact is a threat to the security which was 
guaranteed her by Locarno, and that by violating 
that security the Agreement is ipso facto at an end. 


was {the purpose of Locarno,” Herr von 
Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Ambassador to the League, said 
in his speech on March 19th, “to prevent for ever 
the resort to force between France and Belgium on 
the one side, and of Germany on the other. This 
agreement ... placed a unilateral burden upon 
Germany, involving the extremely hard obligation 
to maintain the demilitarisation of the Rhineland 
zone. ... If the German people has borne it for so 
many years, it did so in the expectation that, in 


Soviet infantry parading in Red Square, Moscow. 


Offer 


return, the other parties to the Pact of Locarno too 
would fulfil their much lighter obligation, at least as 
loyally as Germany has fulfilled hers.” 


The news that Russia had formed an alliance 
with Czecho-Slovakia already gravely disturbed 
the German people, constituting, as it did, a grave 
threat to her Eastern frontiers, but when, following 
this, it became apparent that France contemplated 
a Military Alliance with Soviet Russia, and when, 
contrary to all expectations, this pact was ratified 
by an overwhelming majority in the French 
Chamber, Germany felt herself seriously menaced, 
and saw a renewal of the old ‘“‘ Einkreisungs 


Politik,’ which so embittered her against France 
and Russia before 1914. 


Need Germany still have that fear of ‘‘ encircle- 
ment ’?? Or is it only a fancied grievance, which 
has been used as a clever excuse in order to carry 
out a long premeditated action ? 


Everybody, it seems, has a different answer to 
these questions. Argument and controversy dis- 
rupt every gathering. Voices are raised for and 
against. Tempers are sometimes seriously ruffled. 
Articles in the Press indict Hitler as a megalo- 
maniac, seeking to upset the balance of power in 
Europe. Others, again, look on him as a man of 
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Pact with Russia 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


genius with a sincere desire for the peace of the 
world. 

In his speech on March 17th, Monsieur Litvinoff 
declared: ‘* There is no idea of encircling Ger- 
many. If there is one State in the world which 
is threatened by no external danger it is Germany. 
I know of no single State which makes any terri- 
torial claims on Germany, and know of no litera- 
ture preaching an attack on Germany.”’ 


Monsieur Flandin insists that France felt herself 
threatened by German rearmament and unable to 
find security against this threat in the West, 
turned to Russia in order to assure and consolidate 
her position. 

WHICH IS RIGHT? 

Herr von Ribbentrop has declared that the 
Franco-Soviet Pact is directed exclusively against 
Germany. 


Which of these arguments is the right one? 
Has Germany cause to fear attack from Russia? 
Is France right to fear the ever-increasing might 


of the German army, to feel that force as a menace 
to her peace? Was Monsieur Litvinoff speaking 
the truth when he said that he knew of no external 
danger threatening Germany ? 


SURELY THE RUSSIAN COMMISSAR’S 
AMBIGUOUS WORDS CAN _ DECEIVE 
NOBODY! SURELY NOBODY CAN STILL 
BELIEVE THAT SOVIET RUSSIA IS 
PEACEABLY MINDED? HAVE NOT THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT FOR YEARS 
PAST BEEN ARMING AND PREPARING 
THEIR FORCES, IN EXPECTATION 
OF THE DAY WHEN THE LONG- 
DESIRED OPPORTUNITY WILL PRE- 
SENT ITSELF TO INVADE THE 
CAPITALIST COUNTRIES OF EUROPE? 

Significant of Russia’s attitude is the statement 
in Isvestia on March 22nd: ‘‘ The Soviet Union 


will continue to increase her armament as a 
measure of self-defence. The failure of the 
Locarno Party to act more resolutely against Ger- 
many, and the delay in the adoption of measures 
on behalf of collective security forces such action 
on Russia.”’ 


For a long time now the Soviet State has been 
using this excuse of “ self-defence’’ for her 
frenzied policy of armament. The idea of war 
preparation against the Soviet has been constantly 
kept. alive in the minds of the Russian people. 
Each factory within the Soviet Union has a 
‘*Military Corner.’’ Each village has a ‘‘ Defence 
House.’’ Each town has a “ Central House of 
the Red Army.” 

Have we forgotten the warning issued by 
Kaganovitch, Stalin’s right hand man some years 
ago? ‘‘ To our enemies at home and abroad,”’ 
he said, *‘ we wish to state that our army is grow- 


ing and becoming stronger every day. It consists 
of the working class, of the collective farm 
labourers, of the poor peasants. Our organised 
forces include 11,000,000 members of Trade 
Unions; 9,000,000 members of Volunteer Defence 
Organisations; more than 1,000,000 delegates of 
the Soviets; 5,000,000 members of the League of 
Communist Youth, and 4,000,000 Pioneers. The 
leaders of the army are 2,000,000 members of the 
Communist parties, the best organised party in the 
world.”’ 


Let us remember, too, the Song of Hate which is 
taught to the soldiers in the Red Army: “ Soft love 
has moved us long enough. The time has come 
for hate.” 

For a long time past the Soviet have been cun- 
ningly using their position at Geneva to poison 
the minds of Europe against Germany and Hitler. 
Owing to her pact with Czecho-Slovakia, Russia 
could march across that country directly into Ger- 
man territory, her Red Armies could invade 
Germany’s Eastern borders and sweep forward to 
Berlin, while, owing to the Franco-Soviet Pact, 
her Western frontiers could by the same token be 
attacked by France. 


All that has been said about the Russian attitude 
towards Germany can equally be said about the 
French attitude, and more so now that the Franco- 
Soviet Pact has made them one. 


Feeling herself encircled by hate, was Germany 
not right in declaring that the Locarno Treaty had 
been violated by the Franco-Soviet Pact and thus 
terminated ? 
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Power Politics 


By Robert Machray 


r - things stand out above all others in the 
present phase of the long-continued inter- 
national crisis, and challenge the attention 

of the British public, particularly of those members 
of it who still believe in that poor idol, the League 
of Nations and its deceptive doctrine of collective 
security. The first and more striking of these 
things is that there has been no withdrawal of the 
German forces from the Rhineland Zone which 
they re-occupied on March 7. And the second is 
that the Stresa Front, organised almost a year ago, 
has been reconstituted after a fashion. Whatever 
the value attached to either of them, both un- 
mistakably are expressions of Power Politics and 
nothing else. 

With the colossal German Army and indeed all 
Germany behind him, Herr Hitler has successfully 
militarised—this is the essential point—what. had 
been known since the War as the ‘‘ Demilitarised 
Zone.’’ If he chose diplomatically to describe the 
forces, in themselves not so very inconsiderable, 
which marched into the Rhineland as “‘ sym- 
bolical,’’ was it not a case of velvet over steel, the 
symbolism perhaps consisting not so much as a 
cover for what the French at first called ‘‘ brutal 
aggression,’’ but rather as an indication that at no 
great distance away, virtually within sight, stood 
overwhelming might? Machtpolitik, in fact. 


SURPRISE TACTICS 


Hitler justified his violation of the Versailles and 
Locarno Treaties on the ground that these had 
already been broken by the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, but his plea would have been 
quite inoperative if he had not been in a position 
to back it up by force of arms. It may be taken 
for granted that he did not act until he was per- 
fectly certain that he possessed sufficient strength 
—and probably more than sufficient. Besides, as 
a man who has been a soldier, he was well aware 
of the advantage that lies in surprise tactics. In 
brief, the re-occupation of the Zone was distinctly 
a military movement, pure and simple. 

No Power or combination of Powers is now 
going to attempt ordering Hitler out of the Rhine- 
land. As the Saturday Review said a fortnight 
ago, Europe is in presence of an accomplished fact, 
and has to accept it. At the start Francé protested 
she would not accept it, but, as the proceedings in 
Paris and more pronouncedly in London have 
shown, she has changed her mind, and is now 
looking for her security to something i in the nature 
of an alliance between herself, England, Italy and 
Belgium, which, with Belgium omitted, recails the 
Stresa Front of yesteryear, though that is not of 
precisely happy augury. 

This alliance, if that is the proper word a it, 
is not offensive but defensive; for all that, it rests 
on a military basis, that is, on force, as is plain 


enough from the reference in last week's White 
Paper to contacts with the General Staffs of the 
Powers concerned, in the event of England and 
Italy having to go to the assistance of France or 
Belgium. And what is this, it may be asked, but 
Power Politics? Yet Eden said they belonged to 
a bygone age! And in the same vein Duff Cooper, 
though he is our Minster for War, said in effect 
that civilised nations would not employ thei. 

If not exactly refreshing, it is at any rate in- 
formative to return for a moment to the story of 
the Stresa Front; it came into existence as a reply 
to Hitler’s blunt statement that, despite the 
Versailles Treaty, he was raising the German 
Army to upwards of half a million men and restor- 
ing conscription in Germany. The Stresa Front 
had an appearance of solidity which encouraged 
the League of Nations to condemn Hitler, but it 
was soon seen to be a mere facade, and it did not 
last more than a few weeks, because the Powers 
interested went on pursuing their individual aims 
irrespective of it—in this instance, it was our 
Government that broke up the Front by signing 
the naval Treaty with Hitler. What above all was 
emphasised, was the powerlessness of the League 
and its collective security: the dynamic might of 
Power Politics was once more in evidence. 


EYES ON ITALY 

And Hitler does not forget these things, and 
probably is not too much impressed by the Front 
indicated in the White Paper. He turns his eyes 
on Italy, also the condemned of the League, and 
therefore he may be inclined to think she will not 
be an ardent supporter of the three other Locarno 
Powers. Besides, he knows that the policy of 
Mussolini is opposed to that of some of France’s 
allies, as the Danubian Conference which closed 
last Saturday in Rome clearly demonstrated. And 
if Hitler turns his eyes on England, he will see 
that the big majority of the British people are 
nothing like so much in sympathy with France as 
she desires. Remembering what happened after 
Stresa, it must be said that it is very likely he will 
play to separate England from France again. But 
whatever he does or does not do, one may be sure 
that he will intensifv German rearmament. 


Of course, Hitler is a firm believer in Power 
Politics ; he has every right to his belief from what 
he has already gained, and that too, by the mere 
threat of force. What we have to fear in our own 
country is that, with such men as Baldwin, Eden 
and Duff Cooper in the Government, there will be 
no real, intensive and vital progress made with the 
rearmament of England. Negotiations there must 
be with Hitler, but our Government should not 
be permitted to make use of them to hold up any 
part of the rearmament programme, inadequate as 
it is. There lies the danger. 
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Academic Idiocy 


N Wednesday afternoon, diplomats and naval 
experts gathered at St. James’s Palace to 
sign a new Treaty of Naval Limitation. Due 
ceremony was observed, for was not this Treaty 
the outcome of more than four months of arduous 
argument ? 

The text of the Treaty itself is remarkable in 
that it does nothing towards frittering away the 
essential defences of the British Empire. In fact 
there is hardly a clause in the Treaty which is not 
of very definite advantage to this country. Where 
then, is the snag? 

Immediately one suspects that foreign diplomats 
would hardly have given everything to the British 
Empire in such munificent manner unless (a) they 
were getting something far more worth while in 
return, or (b) the glittering substance was only 
highly polished dross. 

Which is it? In the first place let us see why 
this particular Treaty, unlike its forbears, does not 
lay itself out for textual scarification as have two 
similar instruments enacted since the Great War. 


THANKS TO JAPAN 


The reason is, briefly, that this Treaty does not 
menace our security by setting forth exactly how 
many ships of each class we shall be allowed in 
order to deal with emergencies which are at present 
undreamed of. From this point of view the new 
Treaty is a good one. But the credit does not lie 
at the doors of Whitehall. When the Conference 
met last December the talk was all of quantitative 
limitation—that form of limitation most damaging 
to the security of the British Empire. Japan had 
ideas of her own which did not fit in with those 
of any other Power. What happened? Did the 
British Government shrug their shoulders and say 
thankfully that quantitative limitation was impos- 
sible? Certainly not. They did all in their power 
to effect a compromise. Fortunately the British 
Admiralty was somewhat shy after the way in 
which they had been bitten by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in 1930. They refused to make any 
more gestures in order to facilitate a compromise. 
And so Japan walked out. For this action, in 
that it finally disposed of any form of quantitative 
limitation of navies, every patriotic Englishman 
should be thankful to Japan. 

Once the quantitative issue was disposed of 
beyond recall the Conference got down to measures 
of qualitative limitation—that is, the setting of 
limits both in tons and gun calibre for the various 
classes of ship of which a navy is made up. Here 
Great Britain met with nothing but suave agree- 
ment upon all the major points advocated. True, 
there were minor amendments of figures, but these 
provided savour rather than difficulties. 


Some of these agreements are to the advantage 
of every Power concerned. Some are not, But 


By Periscope 


all of them are, to some extent, a definite advan- 
tage to the British Empire. Now a Treaty which 
provides for the advantage of the British Empire 
at the expense of any other nation or nations is 
a phenomenon which must be suspect. 

The suspicion is justified. The Treaty signed 
with so much pomp and with mutual applications 
of soft soap cannot in any event come into force 
until the first day of next year. Events promise 
that the world will by that time be facing a totally 
different set of circumstances—circumstances which 
may make every one of the provisions of this naval 
treaty stillborn. 


And apart from that, this Treaty has been 
signed only by three Powers—the British Empire, 
the United States, and France. Thus Japan, one 
of the greatest naval powers in the world, remains 
outside. So does Germany. So does Italy. So, 
moreover, does Russia. 


The Treaty is full of safeguarding clauses pro- 
viding for instant release from its limitation in the 
event of these limitations being infringed by any 
nation in the world. With a world now bent upon 
rearmament at the greatest possible speed, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that these safeguarding 
clauses will effectually prevent the Treaty ever 
coming into force at all. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Naturally the diplomats have been busy trying 
to overcome these difficulties. Germany has been 
approached with a view to her entry into a bi- 
lateral treaty with this country, the pact to be on 
lines identical with those of the Treaty. ‘Before 
the signing of the Franco-Soviet pact Germany 
would probably have entered into such an agree- 
ment. But what now? Germany will certainly 
not voluntarily bind herself in the matter of arma- 
ment unless Russia is also bound. Russia is 
showing many signs of nervousness with regard to 
Japan, and she is hardly likely to sign a Treaty for 
the limitation of armaments unless Japan is simi- 
larly bound. 


Japan’s position is now a matter of history. She 
withdrew from the London Naval Conference upon 
a major issue. For this reason she cannot possibly 
subscribe to minor agreements reached by that 
same Conference. To do so would be to lose face to 
a very large degree. 

We are thus faced with this situation. Japan 
cannot subscribe. Since Japan cannot subscribe, 
Russia will not subscribe. And since Russia will 
not subscribe, Germany will not subscribe. And 
so the Treaty will never get any further than a 
matter for mutual congratulation between Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Norman Davis, and M. Corbin. 


Italy, of course, remains outside at the moment. 
One could hardly expect her to embark upon a 
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treaty for the limitation of armaments while the 
League of Nations is still crying ‘‘ Sanctions.” 

The Treaty contains a charming covert tribute 
to M. Litvinoff. The adherence of Japan is left 
upon the knees of the gods. The adherence of 
Germany is left to Great Britain to negotiate. All 
other Powers will be approached by the Secretary- 
General to the League of Nations. Of these 
nations there is but one which really matters— 
Russia. 

Apart from the obvious difficulties of getting 
other nations to participate in the Treaty, which 
will be worth nothing unless they do so, there are 
two important ‘“‘ if’s’’ in the Treaty itself. Both 
these ‘‘ if’s’’ were inserted at the instance of the 
United States. 

The first is concerned with the limitation of 


future battleships to 35,000 tons and the reduction ~ 


of the calibre of their guns from 16 inches to 
14 inches. This measure of limitation is hailed 
as a triumph. But the limitation is conditional. 
It only becomes operative if Japan agrees to it 
before the end of the current year—in other words, 
before the Treaty comes into force at all. Note 
that the condition is not to the effect that the limi- 
tation shall stand unless Japan shows signs of ex- 
ceeding the limits. The limitation is only 
operative if Japan specifically agrees to it within 


a short space of time. It has already been demon. 
strated that Japan will find great difficulty in 
agreeing to any small individual point arising out 
of the London Naval Conference. Thus this par- 
ticular limitation should not be lauded until and 
if it ever comes into force. 


The second condition insisted upon by the 
United States was in regard to the holiday in the 
construction of 8-inch gun cruisers. This holiday 
is agreed to provided the British cruiser forces do 
not exceed a certain number of ships. The 
number laid down is that stated in the White Paper 
on Defence—60 modern cruisers and 10 over-age 
cruisers. It has already been made clear in the 
Saturday Review that these White Paper figures 
are a compromise. British needs are for 70 
cruisers, and for these ships to be the most up-to- 
date type. So soon as urgent replacements have 
been dealt with the British Government will be 
forced to return to a strength of 70 modern cruisers. 
And so soon as this is done the building holiday in 
the 8-inch white elephant class comes to an end. 


It is obvious, when viewed with due regard to 
the implications of the terms of the Treaty and 
their chances of becoming operative, that British 
diplomacy has been handed a lump of well-dressed 
dross upon a lordly dish. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ The Observer” 


What Garvin 


T is no more use crying over spilt Rhenish than 
spilt milk. Especially not when you have 
neither means nor intention of enforcing a 

nominal demand that the lost wine shall be put 
back into a broken bottle. The British Govern- 
ment has embodied in a White Paper the result 
of the historic discussions between the Locarno 
Powers in London last week. It is among the 
most curious documents in diplomatic annals. In 
most of its pages it reminds us of nothing so much 
as the contortionist who contrives to present his 
face and hands in one direction while pointing his 
feet in another. 

The White Paper disguises real purposes by 
ostensible proposals. It condemns Germany for 
violating the faith of treaties. It suggests a series 
of penitential provisions which nothing on earth 
but immediate and successful war by the Locarno 
Powers and Soviet Russia could induce the Third 
Reich to accept. The whole practical significance 
of the document for all immediate purposes is con- 
centrated in the tail. That is, in a postscript pro- 
viding for nothing less than a quadruple compact 
between Britain, Belgium, France and Italy for 
mutual defence against aggression. 


Finally there is the adumbration of a great plan. 
Herr Hitler’s recent proposals and others are 
adopted as the basis for an eventual World Con- 
ference—including Powers and nations not in the 


League—to discuss the vast project of placing 
peace and security for the first time on_ solid 
foundations of mutual advantage. This is the 
Grand Dessin of our time, like that of Henri 
Quatre for the distracted Europe of his just before 
his assassination. Vain, alas, to discuss this 
shining vision until the new obstacles thrown in 
the way are cleared out of it. WAR IS HELD 
OFF NOW. BUT IN THE END THERE 
WILL BE ANOTHER WORLD CONFLICT 
INSTEAD OF A SAVING WORLD CON- 
FERENCE IF STICKLING PEDANTRY 
STREWS THE ROAD WITH STUMBLING- 
BLOCKS. 


In this respect, the proposals of the Locarno 
Powers, with the compliance of the British Govern- 
ment, are not good but bad. Let us see. Two 
things are admitted. First, that there is not a 
shred of sane justification for war to reimpose 
unique inequality upon the German people on 
their proper soil. Second, that there is not a 
particle of excuse for any subsidiary policy that 
might lead to war. Yet what is proposed ? 


First, to reaffix for a provisional period, and in 
a more glaring form than before, the stigma of 
inequality upon the Reich. Next, to protect and 
exacerbate the logical dispute on Herr Hitler’s 
reasons for his action. A mixed foreign force, 
including British and _ Italian detachments— 
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celestial irony of sanctions—would garrison a belt 
of German territory along the whole line of the 
contiguous French and Belgian frontiers, and 
Herr Hitler’s protests against the Franco-Soviet 
Pact are to be carried before the Hague Court— 
where it would be impossible for them, owing to 
technical reasons, to receive a fair hearing. 


Not the Versailles Treaty itself showed a more 
hopeless misunderstanding of German psychology 
or of the moral bases of peace in the world than 
these propositions. 


AN INSULT 


Why should a mixed foreign force be stationed 
on German soil in this fashion and nowhere else 
in Europe? The same suggestion would be re- 
garded by any nation on earth as an insult. The 
attempt to carry it out would be met with war to 
the death by any nation on earth able to fight. 
How would we like a foreign garrison on any part 
of our own soil to keep us in political quarantine ? 
The cheerful Bolshevists who clamour for this sort 
of discrimination against a great European Power 
would not only reject it for themselves. They 
proclaim that they will never allow it to be applied 
by Japan, even to the noble denizens of Outer 
Mongolia. 


Turn to the bland but specious suggestion of 
submitting Herr Hitler’s indictment of the Franco- 
Soviet alliance to the Hague Court. That Court 
within the strict limits of its functions could only 
find that the letter of the Paris-Moscow Pact was 


not legally incompatible with the letter of the 
Locarno Treaty. 


This does not touch the heart of Herr Hitler’s 
case. He would reply to the technical verdict : 
Summum jus, summa injuria. He speaks of the 
real political substance and operation of the thing. 
He contends that the Franco-Soviet alliance, con- 
cluded in the teeth of his protests, turned the flank 
of Locarno; destroyed such approximation to 
equal security as that instrument was supposed to 
guarantee ; and rendered it monstrous and intoler- 
able that Germany, thus enclosed once more, 
should remain under disabilities for defence from 
which the Soviet system with its colossal arma- 
ments is free like every great Power and small 
nation in Europe, except the Reich alone. 


WHAT KIND OF TREATY? 


Treaty? What kind of treaty? When and 
how made? Can it stand the probe of the 
Socratic questions? Some imposed treaties have 
heen among the most iniquitous instruments in 
history and some among the most stupid. Hitler 
has broken what? Not any of the distinctive and 
conciliatory provisions of Locarno itself, but two 
of the old obsolete restrictive articles taken over 
from “‘ Versailles ’? and embedded in ‘‘Locarno,”’ 
like flint in chalk. Treaties to be respected must 
be respectable in the sense of that word used by 
our ancestors. Was the Treaty of Versailles con- 
ceived in grace? Is it invested with sanctity 
seventeen years after, at this hour of Europe’s 
destinies ? 


Is it? The British Government at least has said 


‘“ No’ with the consent of the whole country. 
That was just a year ago. Germany had com- 
mitted a far wider breach of the Versailles system 
than is now in question by decreeing the mighty 
restoration of conscription as the basis for an army 
of thirty-six divisions, which by now is nearly com- 
plete. There was a mock-trial at Geneva. It 
staged a pompous farce. Germany was condemned 
terribly—like the jackdaw of Rheims or like 
Obadiah when he tied Dr. Slop’s bag in knots 
at a moment of obstetrical urgency. She was 
condemned at Geneva on a major issue just as she 
was condemned in London last week on a rela- 
tively minor issue by that Holy Alliance of the 
Locarno Powers who so recently professed on the 
Abyssinian question not to regard each other as 
immaculate. 


What followed? Ina few weeks Britain, in her 
particular interests—and every single member of 
the present Government—condoned the biggest 
breach in the Versailles Treaty by concluding a 
separate naval agreement with Germany. Well 
may we adapt the famous invocation of a man of 
genius—not Carlyle as is usually thought, but an 
earlier one. ‘‘ Of all the cants that are canted in 
this canting world ’’ the worst is that new cant of 
diplomacy which covers in the name of the League 
a policy of interests as before. 


IRREVOCABLE DECISION 


These proposals are such as the common sense 
of the British people—and we hope of the majority 
of the House of Commons—will not support. They 
are rejected root and branch by Germany as they 
were bound to be, when Hitler has proclaimed an 
irrevocable decision and is in the full swing of 
his plebiscite. Every night any British listener 
with a good wireless set may hear the sound of that 
hoarse storm. 


But now happily we come to the saving clause. 
So far as regards mock-trial, foreign occupation, 
and reimposed inequality for a quarantine period 
—the thing is not a tragedy but a farce. The 
operative provisions cannot be carried out. This 
was well realised by those who drafted them. They 
could only be forced on Germany by immediate 
war, which is out of the picture even in the French 
mind. They are a blank cannonade meant to cover 


a diplomatic manoeuvre towards another object 


altogether. 


However legitimate and sound within its own 
four corners, the quadruple alliance between 
Britain, Belgium, France and Italy for mutual 
defence against aggression on either must be 
guarded against offensive misuse through the un- 
covenanted quarter. We must not be dragged into 
war at the whistle of Bolshevism or at the beck of 
the Little Entente. We must come to a plain under- 
standing with France on that point. On no pretext 
shall we undertake universal liabilities. With the 
Soviet Pact superadded France has now a network 
of Eastern commitments and entanglements in 
which we must not be involved. We pre-judge 
nothing in Eastern contingencies ; but we keep free 
will and free hands. 
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Hitler sits alone, reading the British newspapers. 


F all the world’s ‘‘ Uncrowned Monarchs,”’ 
from Rome to Angora and Washington, I 
would name Herr Hitler as the shrewdest 

assessor of praise or blame in the foreign journals 
which daily come before him. 

As for his own home press, this is wholly domi- 
nated by that lame little Rhinelander genius, Dr. 
Paul Josef Goebbels. Of peasant stock, pallid face 
and a wealth of hoarse invective, this man’s tireless 
energy has played a vital part in Hitler’s phenome- 
nal rise to power. 

‘“The duty of the newspaper,’’ this dynamic 
Minister remarked to me, as he laid out a sheaf of 
them in his Chief’s study in the Bavarian Alps, 
‘‘ is not so much to inform, as to shake up and 
spur ever onwards !”’ 

A gusty power in Hitler’s hierarchy is this Nazi 
Minister of Enlightenment and Public Propa- 
ganda. Yet he is a real humorist as well as a 
spinner of droll yarns, one who can rival the 
Fiihrer himself at the dinner-table. And as the 
‘* Mind-moulder ”’ and ‘‘ Thought-controller ”’ of 
65,000,000 Germans, Goebbels’ job is one of un- 
believable scope, calling for the rarest gifts and 
rigid control. The ‘Little Doctor’’ it is who pre- 
sides over the National Chamber of Culture. This 
post gives him absolute control over all German 
literature and music, together with the graphic 
arts, sculpture and painting; the stage, motion- 
pictures, and the entire German radio-system being 
added to the ‘‘ soul-realm ”’ in which this gifted 


‘original reigns supreme. 


This being so, Herr Hitler himself takes but a 
languid interest in the domestic newspapers. He 
may rest assured that his own Weltanschauung— 
‘*One People, One Spirit, One . Will, One 
Energy ’’—is in the safe, but steely hands of 
Goebbels—just as the cult of armed Force is well 
entrusted to the formidable Hermann Goring. 

But the opinion of foreign nations, whether in 
articles, skits or cartoons, is a very different matter, 


HITLER 


And here The Leader relies for guidance upon three 
men. One of these is Herr Dieckhoff, head of the 
Anglo-Saxon Department of the Berlin Foreign 
Office. The second is Alfred Rosenberg, who 
edits Fiihrer’s own newspaper: Der Voelkischer 
Beobachter, ‘‘ The People’s Observer.”’ 


Dr. Rosenberg’s official title looks overwhelm- 
ing in German; even in English it hardly looks 
paltry :—‘‘ High Commissioner of the Fiihrer for 
the Supervision, Instruction and Education of the 
Whole National-Socialist Movement.”’ The third 
Person of this watchful and censorious trinity is 
Ernst Hanfstaengl, he is Herr Hitler’s liaison. 
officer for the foreign Press in general. 


RULES FOR REPORTERS 


It is that man’s job to keep an eye upon all the 
foreign correspondents in Berlin, and to inspect 
their despatches when these are printed in their 
respective newspapers. When these reporters 
transgress certain suave, but emphatic rules, Dr. 
Hanfstaeng! conveys a “ first warning.” 

As alien ‘‘ news-hounds,’”’ each man is allowed 
so many casual “‘ bites,’’ at the discretion of the 
Foreign Press Bureau. After that come sterner 
hints; and then if need be, expulsion at last from 
the German Reich! This was the case with 
Pembroke Stephens, of the Daily Express, and 
Noel Panter, the former Munich correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Stephens, by the way, was unexpectedly 
branded as a ‘‘ spy ’’’ by Dr. Hanfstaeng]. And 
Noel Panter was roped into the same perilous 
mesh, with his frontier permit cancelled: ‘* The 
owner of this passport is hereby expelled from 
German Reich territory!” 

The three wide-eyed censors I have named do 
not cut out articles and cartoons from the Press 
abroad, but send the newspapers entire by air from 
Berlin to Berchtesgaden. For it is only there that 
Herr Hitler is wholly at his ease and can weigh 
matters for himself. To American journals he 
pays little heed. For he recalls Marshal Hinden- 
burg’s indulgent, but incisive view of the U-S. 
President and his very ‘‘mixed’’ people: ‘‘ They 
are a naive, Colonial-like lot, led by a Dreamer 
who talks daggers—with nothing but a bodkin in 
his fist!” 

To the Press of France, much more attention is 
paid by Der Fiihrer. And the huge sum of 
£20,960,000 is spent every year by Germany’s 
witty ‘‘ News-Boy ’’—who is that marvellous little 
‘‘ Napoleon,’? Paul Josef Goebbels. The major 
portion of this budget is spent abroad; and it is 
common knowledge that much of it goes in sub- 
sidies to more or less obscure journals in all parts 
of France. 

But the Foreign Affairs Department of the 
National Socialist Party also carries out a political 
news-campaign of its own, For this, Rudolf Hess, 
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, and the 
Press 


By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


the Leader’s deputy, has yet another private fund 
of £5,600,000 a year to be used for the same stimu- 
lative purpose. 

The Press hirelings of France are by no means 
so imperiously bossed as the German papers are 
by Dr. Goebbels. Before me as I write are his 
‘instructions ’’ to Editors in his pay ... ‘‘Com- 
ments should be sharply defensive, with vigorous 
attacks. There might also be slogans, too.”’ 


The three Press Watchdogs I have named will 
now and then entertain the foreign news-men at 
a convivial tea in the salons of the Propaganda 
Ministry. I was mightily amused when present 
at one of these somewhat awkward functions. 
After the tables were cleared and cigarettes lighted, 
the fiery little Goebbels himself rose up to chivvy 
the polyglot company in excellent, not to say, col- 
loquial English :— 

‘‘ Really, boys—isn’t it time you stopped abus- 
ing our Nazi régime? Now, with the new stuff 
I have given you this afternoon, I hope I may 
rely on you to go back to your desks, and wire 
home something nice about our Fiihrer and his 
loyal helpers !”’ 

Meanwhile, the Leader himself, concentrated 
and grave, sits alone in his cosy little study in the 
Bavarian Alps, poring 
upon the journals 
which these three have 
sent him, duly marked. 
On an antique table be- 
fore that serious man lies 
a pile of British journals 
and Reviews — daily, 
weekly and monthly. 

Hitler esteéms British 
sanity and suppleness 
above all the rest. For 
in Downing Street, 
Hitler senses what he 
terms the ‘* male ”’ ele- 
ment of rule; whereas 
from the Quai D’Orsay 
he seems only to catch 
the panic complaints 
of mere Klageweiber: 
which is to say, those 
of timorous and 
‘“ womanish ”’ souls. 

It is mainly Dr. Ernst 
Hanfstaeng! who marks 
for his Chief those 
articles in the British 


Press which are worthy of his notice. Moreover, 
‘‘Our Own Correspondents’’ in Berlin are accorded 
special licence; they are not classed with lesser 
lads whom the forceful Goebbels denounces as: 
‘* These foreign pen-pushers, who poison the wells 
of opinion abroad against our Fiihrer and his 
régime !”’ 

An adviser apart from the three, yet at the 
same time one of exceptional influence, is Joachim 
Von Ribbentrop: he is Hitler’s chief counsellor 
on Western European affairs. He ranks also as 
‘* Ambassador-at-Large,”’ and is a man of brilliant 
social and diplomatic gifts. Von Ribbentrop 
speaks perfect French and English. He is also 
very wealthy as a Berlin dealer in wines and 
French champagne. 


I have seen this quick-witted courtier emerge 
from one of Goring’s biggest planes on the private 
landing-ground below Haus Wachenfeld with his 
overcoat pockets stuffed with English journals in 
which important articles are marked with his own 
astute red pencil. 


HE READS ALONE 

But the Fihrer always prefers to read these 
papers alone. He will often snip striking com- 
ment and cartoons from the Foreign Press, and 
discuss these at table with Dr. Goebbels, von 
Ribbentrop and Hanfstaengl. These men describe 
Herr Hitler as ‘‘ a born raconteur, a man of utter 
simplicity and rather obstinate character—the 
‘ Young Headstrong ’ of his far-off boyhood days 
in Leonding village.’ His half-brother, Alois— 
who keeps a smart inn in Berlin’s West End—can 
say of young Adolf: ‘‘ He simply had to get his 
own way. And, somehow, he always found a 


means to obtain it!” 

I have no hesitation in saying that the Head of 
the German Government most passionately desires 
to ensure peace in his time. 


Dr. Paul Josef Goebbels with Hitler in Haus Wachenfeld, in the Bavarian Alps. 
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RACING 


The Flat Again 


By David Learmonth 


HE Grand Military this year was one of the 
most enjoyable for some seasons past. 
There was not, I think, such a vast crowd 

as usual on the first day (probably owing to a dull 
morning) which made it much pleasanter on the 
Members’* Lawn, while the general standard of 
racing was much above the average for this meet- 
ing. The general standard of riding was also 
much improved, a fact I am very pleased to record 
after my remarks of last week. 

The Past and Present Handicap Steeplechase 
produced a field equal in quality to a principal 
race of the day at any park meeting; such horses 
as Cranford St. Andrew, Ma-Chin-On, Morse 
Code, Fort Argos, and Mellburne, the winner, are 
of a far higher class than the Gold Cup, run over 
a mile further, could produce. 

The Imperial Cup was, as usual, also a good 
race, though I could make some shrewd comments 
if I dared. Incidentally, last year’s winner, 
Negro, who won again, was let in with three 
pounds less than he had to carry before. I fancy 
his connections won a packet of money over him. 

Still, there is always a certain sadness about a 
Grand Military, as it is the swan song of National 
Hunt racing. The following week opens with 
Lincoln and, though the Grand National has still 
to be run, Liverpool is a mixed meeting. 


Three for the National 


The Grand National is run to-day. I can there- 
fore hardly avoid giving my selections, though, 
being reasonably honest, I admit that I do not do 
so with the confidence of the tipster whose adver- 
tisement I read on Sunday saying that he had 
exclusive information of a carefully planned 
coup ’’! Nevertheless, here they are: 

1—AVENGER 
2—REYNOLDSTOWN 
38—KEEN BLADE 

I have taken a chance that Golden Miller will 
not get round and that Avenger will jump the 
country at the first time of asking, as Reynolds- 
town did last year. If Avenger wins, that grand 
old sportswoman, Mrs. Violet Mundy, will have 
only her just reward. She has always been a keen 
supporter of National Hunt racing and a great 
judge of a horse. I remember that she gave a 
challenge cup at Tenby races and won it outright 
herself, when she immediately presented another. 

Whatever has happened at Lincoln, we seem due 
for an interesting season on the flat. But it is the 
four-year-olds rather than the three-year-olds 
which seem most likely to capture popular enthu- 
siam, in spite of the fact that the best of them, 
Bahram, has been retired to the stud. 

Frankly, I do not think a great deal of the three- 
year-olds. In fact, all that can be said is that the 
colts are better than the fillies, as they usually are. 
The top of the Free Handicap is practically an 


unknown quantity, and Mr. Fawcett must have 
gambled a bit when he put Bala Hissar there, 
Those immediately behind him kept on beating 
each other, a bad sign. 

I cannot, therefore, predict great enthusiasm 
until the Cup races come along, and for this reason 
the Jockey Club’s decision to allow one steeple- 
chase or hurdle race in a flat racing programme at 
the beginning of the season may well prove as 
great a blessing to flat racing as to jumping. 

One of the most talked of bits of news last week 
was Mr. “‘ Jock ’? Whitney’s proposal for an inter- 
national race to be held in different countries each 
year. I take it that this would be a race for three- 
year-olds and four-year-olds, or three-year-olds 
only, at level weights, with no penalties but with 
the usual allowance for fillies. Unless the con- 
ditions were framed on these terms, I can see no 
object in it. 

Grave Difficulties 


There are, of course, grave difficulties about 
such an event. In the first place, so far as Eng- 
lish three-year-olds are concerned at any rate, the 
Classics are of such importance, not only from the 
point of view of the stakes but of the stud value of 
the horse afterwards, that it is difficult to visualise 
owners running animals with Classic aspirations 
in an international race. 

If the race were run only on the Continent the 
question of the journey and difference of climate 
would be acute enough; but I do not suppose that 
Mr. Whitney intends to leave out America, nor 
that American horses should not compete over 
here. This would be a full season’s job. 

In this case the race would certainly not attract 
three-year-olds of class, nor, I should imagine, the 
best four-year-olds. In any case, outstanding 
three-year-olds are in these days frequently retired 
at the end of the season and do not run as four- 
year-olds. For these and other reasons, I have 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Whitney’s pro- 
posal, though most interesting on paper, is 
impracticable. 

I would, however, like to see more English 
horses making raids on France. The French have 
developed the art of pouncing upon a rich English 
prize to a nicety. There are some extremely rich 
stakes to be picked up in France, particularly now 
that the exchange is against us. Yet we do not 
seem to make any serious efforts to win them. 

We have the best horses in the world and we 
have two great advantages over French trainers— 
better forage and downland. In France, so far as 
I know, there are no downs suitable for training 
racehorses such as we have at Newmarket, in Berk- 
shire, Sussex, and elsewhere, and a man who 
trained for years in France confirmed this to me last 
week ; while French forage is so inferior to ours that 
some rich owners even go so far as to import it 
from England. 
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School-Leaving Age Folly 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


ARDLY a month passes but makes 
it increasingly clear that affairs in 


England are run more and more in 
accordance with the clamour of unbalanced 
cliques, and less and less in accordance with 
the commonsense and the experience of the vast 
body of her adult citizens. A few weeks ago, 
the shrieks of the leaders of the League of Nations 
Union caused the slaughter of attempts to ensure 
Italo-Abyssinian peace, and the elevation of a 
young warmonger to the Foreign Secretaryship. 
Similarly, now that the Government has made 
known its proposals for a new Education Bill, 
those who style themselves ‘‘ the education world”’ 
are raising a hullabaloo over a main clause in the 
Bill, and will doubtless—since the Government’s 
one ability consists of running away—succeed in 
changing it. 

The Government in its new Bill proposes that 
children shall remain at school until they are 
fifteen years of age, except in cases where ‘‘ bene- 
ficial employment ”’ is open to them. In such 
cases they may leave school at fourteen if the local 
education committee so decides. Such a clause 
has its obvious dangers. It leaves far too much 
to local bodies, already over-powerful, and it makes 
conflicting and contradictory decisions by local 
bodies not ten miles apart inevitable. 

We might expect the point to be raised that 
Socialist education committees would insist on 
keeping all the children at school until the last 
possible minute and that the more practical Con- 
servative committees would free them earlier, thus 
dragging down the whole business to one of purely 
local political controversy—but this is not the 
case! The ‘“‘ education world’’ has already 
plainly revealed that the argument is not between 
Socialism and Conservatism, but between parents 
and officials. 


Pressure of Opinion 


In its own words, ‘‘ The experience of the ten 
areas in which the school-leaving age has been 
raised by by-law goes to show that if any children 
are exempted, the pressure on the local authority 
to exempt others will be heavy and incessant, and 
that the authority will yield to it. Out of the ten 
areas (which have already tried raising the leaving 
age to fifteen) only one has been able to keep its 
percentage of exemptions at a figure of under 
seventy. In six of the areas more than ninety per 
cent. of the children have obtained exemption.”’ 

In plain English, parents, whatever their 
political complexion, are dead against the raising 
of the school-leaving age, and, moreover, these 
figures show that the suggestion that the raising 
of the leaving age will greatly relieve the unem- 
ployment problem is very largely moonshine. 
Employment has been forthcoming for more than 
ninety per cent. of the fourteen-year-olds in six 


districts out of ten, and only in one for less than 
seventy per cent. of them. 

Failing in these arguments, the ‘‘ education 
world ”’ (i.e., those financially interested in the 


‘growth of scholastic education) resort to senti- 


mentality and an appeal to an entirely false sense 
of justice. Their main suggestion is that under 
the new Bill ‘‘ beneficial employment ’’ will tend 
to become any employment, whatever its nature, 
that assists a poor family, and that the children of 
the poor will lose their educational opportunity not 
because they would be unable to profit by it, but 
because they are the children of the poor. 


Communal Duty 


In the first place, to compare the value of one 
more year at school with the value of being of 
material assistance to the family, and, therefore, 
to the community, is an attempt to exalt the 
interests of the individual above communal duty to 
an extent never dreamed of in a far more indivi- 
dualistic age; in the second place, the children of 
the poor can never have the same opportunities 
as the children of the rich, and the new proposal 
simply means another year wasted before the 
identical job is taken in the end; but thirdly—and 
most decisively—the ‘“‘educational opportunities”’ 
to be desired from our present system of elementary 
education are practically non-existent for anyone 
over twelve vears of age and of average 
intelligence. 

In short, the Government is proposing the ex- 
penditure of several more millions on a system 
whose real need is complete reconstruction. To 
lump children together according to age is com- 
pletely fallacious and must result in injustice. 
Moreover, there are elementary schools in this 
country where as many as ten per cent. of the 
pupils cannot benefit sufficiently by the training 
received ever to repay the country for the money 
expended on them. These subnormal pupils are 
a drag on the rest of the class, and a misery to 
themselves while at school, though frequently 
happy and competent enough when occupied in 
manual labour—yet they must continue at school 
as long as the brightest ! 

On the same day one reads well-founded com- 
plaints of children who have left school at the age 
of fourteen and _ still cannot spell or write 
adequately, and, on questioning the older children 
from different elementary schools, finds that they 
have respectively spent their afternoon studying 
silk worms, examining the dust from the floor, and 
the like. 

Finally, it is ridiculous to suggest that a boy in 
his fifteenth year is necessarily either happier or 
better off at school than he would be even as an 
errand boy. Or is the “education world”’ aiming 
to set up at home the standard it has raised in the 
Orient of ‘‘ Failed B.A. ”’? 
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F it were not for the indisputable—and 
I awkward—record of Hansard, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, the Prime Minister’s Puppet 

for War, would no doubt be glad to deny the 
extraordinary statement attributed to him in 
Lady Houston’s vigorous article last week. 


“When I am asked if—in case of a 
sudden attack upon this country without 
warning—we are prepared to defend our- 
selves, I say ‘No’ and we don’t intend to 
be. We still believe, and hope we shall 
continue to believe that civilised nations 
will behave in a civilised manner.” 


_ Mr. Duff Cooper has slightly changed his 
tune since that answer was given in Parliament 
to a pertinent question. He has become avid 
of recruits. By uniforms and tea parties and 
broadcast speeches over the wireless he is 
hoping now to re-man the under-strength 
fighting Services. 


Does the Minister for War realise that 
every recruit takes A SOLEMN OATH to 
serve King Edward VIII, his heirs and 
successors ? 


Does he realise that King Edward’s realm 
is in daily jeopardy because of Britain’s defence- 
lessness ? 


Mr. MacDonald Sir Tnomas Inskip 
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Does he realise that 
Britain is defenceless 
because his indolent, 
complacent leader, 
Baldwin of Bewdley 
for two long valuable 
years condoned the 
determination of 
Socialist, Soviet-loving 
Ramsay MacDonald 
to keep Britain un- 
armed, and that since 
the change of Prime 
Ministers, Mr. Baldwin 
himself has doped the 
people by permitting 
such answers as Mr. 
Duff Cooper himself 
gave ? 


Mr. Baldwin 


How can a great nation, with vast and 
world wide responsibilities, rely upon the 
fond hope that civilised nations will behave 
in a civilised manner when all nations are 
arming to the teeth, when Britain—fat with 
the possessions of ages—is allowed to sink 
to seventh among air powers while her fore- 
most enviers and adversaries take top place ? 


The elegant Edens, the duffer Coopers, 
the Inskips and the out-skips, have all 
shared in the Great Betrayal of Baldwin 
and MacDonald. 
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King’s Shilling 


Taking the 


They have feared to tell the country the 
truth, and knowing the truth themselves they 
have made a parade of complacency and 
ignorance, to hide their inertia. 


The one duty of the National Government 
was to arm Britain against the rapidly growing 
menace of predatory neighbours. 


IN THAT DUTY THEY HAVE FAILED. 


Lady Houston’s own urgent realisation of 
the danger, which led her to offer to equip 
London, the Capital City of the Empire, with 
air defences was rudely rebuffed. 


For three years the insistent warnings of 
Lord Rothermere of the nation’s danger were 
derided and belittled. 


The recruit has taken the oath to serve 
King Edward VIII. How have the King’s 
Ministers served him ? 


They have brought him a kingdom open to 
peril and destruction. They have left the 
gates weak before attack. 


Their incredible sloth and folly, their 
criminal neglect of duty has been treachery 
to the Crown and a betrayal of the people. 


Either the Government of which Mr. Duff 
Cooper is such a sorry ornament knew of the 
danger or it did not know. 


If it knew and neither spoke nor acted, 
it is deserving of collective impeachment 
for wilful negligence and cowardice. 


If it did not know, it is deserving of im- 
peachment no less for gross and criminal — 
carelessness. 


Polite and belated appeals for recruits now 
will not repair the damage. 

The people should have been told of their 
danger three years ago and asked to serve. 
If they had refused to serve the laggards should 
have been compelled to arm in their own 
defence. 

The Baldwins, Edens and Duff Coopers 
had the courage for neither course, for arming 
was not compatible with the Sovietism of the 
disruptive leader, Ramsay MacDonald. 


This thing will not be forgotten. There 
are those in the nation resolute to demand 
a day of reckoning with these traitors and 
a full tally of retribution. 
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The Friendless Ones 


HE bank beneath the hedge was riddled with 
holes. The rabbits had undermined it with 
their twisting tunnels and the rats drove 

their galleries deep into the soft loam. But more 
numerous than the holes of rabbit and rat were 
the tiny passages of the mice. All down the 
bankside these little miners had driven a network 
of holes. Here their days were spent in sleeping, 
but at night the mice came out to hold high revel, 
seemingly unheedful of the fact that every 
carnivorous bird and beast was their enemy. Every 
night many of them died and for a few minutes 
the busy rustlings in the hedge would be stilled as 
the mice crouched in terror. But very soon they 
would forget the menace 
which was so constantly 
near them, for Nature 
has been kind to the 
mouse in way. 
Weak, helpless and 
preyed upon, he has a 
very short memory, and, 
though one moment he 
may be in the extremity 
of terror, in another 
minute he will be feeding 
quite happily, his fears 
forgotten. 

Night had come to the 
fields and the ever-busy 
hunters were abroad and 
seeking for food. Sooner 
or later they would all 
come to the hedgerow, 
_ and each time a mouse 
would die. But now the 
bank was alive with little 
scurrying forms. Faint 
squeals sounded through 
the quiet night, and 
leaves rustled as the tiny 
feet passed over them. 

Across the field trotted a fox. He had just 
emerged from his earth and had come to the bank 
to begin his evening with a fat mouse. He trotted 
up to the hedge on silent pads. Then he lay down 
with muzzle between his paws and waited. He 
had not long to wait for his meal. He heard the 
grasses rustle as a mouse drew near. He saw the 
tussock of grass move slightly and he sprang. 
His two fore-feet came down on each side of the 
grass clump and pinned the mouse inside it. The 
sharp muzzles explored the grass, and with a faint 
squeak the mouse died. The fox swallowed him 
in one gulp and moved on down the hedge. By 
the time he had reached the end three more rodents 
had died. The fox went on to search for other 
food. 

All this time the teeming life of the bank went 


By Dan Russell 


on without a pause. Danger and death were too 
frequent for the mice to be alarmed for more than 
a few moments. 

The next visitor was an owl. He came floating 
wraith-like down the hedge on soft, soundless 
wings. His enormous yellow eyes searched the 
ground as he flew slowly along. His feathered 
feet were crooked ready to clutch. He had only 
gone a few yards when he saw a mouse run out 
into the field beneath him. He hooted twice, 


‘* tu-whit, tu-whit.’’ The mouse froze in terror 
and the owl closed his wings and dropped. Two 
taloned feet embraced the little body and squeezed 
out its life. The hooked beak lifted it by the tail, 


Long-Tailed Field Mouse 


and then it disappeared head-first down the owl’s 
wide throat. 


The owl flew on down the hedge, but now all 
was quiet. The mice had heard his dreaded voice 
and were crouching in the shadows. But not for 
long. Before the owl had reached the end of the 
hedge the colony was again bustling about the 
bank. The owl turned and flew back. For 
fifteen minutes he patrolled that hedgerow and 
during that time he killed eight mice. Then, 
tiring: of this easy hunting, he took himself 
elsewhere. 


Twelve mice had died already, and yet the 
nightly toll was not done. An old three-legged 
cat which lived in the shepherd’s hut crept up, and 
yet again death stalked in the hedge-side grasses. 
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She was a regular visitor and in her time had killed 
many hundreds of mice. To-night she killed three. 


Although these killings were a nightly happen- 
ing, it was noticeable that the mice did not 
appreciably decrease in numbers. Although their 
foes were many and their casualties enormous, the 
hedgerow always seemed to be alive with them. 
No matter how many were killed, there were 
always others to take their place. This was be- 
cause the mouse is the most prolific of all animals. 
Every full-grown doe gave birth to a litter every 
six weeks, and each litter contained from six to 
sixteen youngsters. These in turn began to breed 
before they were three months old. Indeed, were 
it not for the enormous numbers which are killed, 
the country would soon be swarming with mice 
and there would be no green thing in all the land. 


The night wore on. The owl returned, killed 
and departed, and one hour before the dawn came 
the most deadly of all the killers by night. Quietly 
they began to work the hedge, driving before them 
the serried ranks of mice. One ran upon the bank, 
the other darted through the holes and drove the 


terrified occupants out into the jaws of its mate. 
The air was loud with the squeaks of the victims. 
The hedgerow was littered with tiny gray bodies. 
And still the weasels slew. Not from any need 
for food but for sheer joy of killing. With red 
eyes agleam they worked down that hedgerow like 
little fiends. So small were they that they were 
able to pursue their victims into their holes—and. 
yet they were so ferocious that the biggest rat 
would have stood no chance against them. The 
slaughter was terrible. The mice sat paralysed 
with terror and allowed the weasels to kill without 
resistance or any thought of flight. 


But at last even the weasels tired of their devilish 
sport. As silently as they had come they slipped 
away, leaving behind them many hundreds of little 
corpses. The survivors crept back to their holes 
in fear and for many long hours they did not stir. 
The killing had been terrible, but in a few short 
weeks there would again be a thriving colony in 
the hedgerow. The little friendless ones have 
many foes, but even against such great odds they 
manage to hold their own. 


Our Village Street 


By Fish-Hawk 


OST country-folk pity townsmen, because, 
they say, we live in a huge soulless city 
where no one has time even to pass the 

time o’ day, much less to talk of the many little 
things that go to make country life so pleasant. 


Yet, here within a Royal Borough and within a 
few yards of one of London’s great arteries, is such 
a back water, as would gladden the heart of any 
countryman. 


We are entirely self sufficient here, all our needs 
can be supplied without leaving our street. <A 
grocer who sells almost everything and also runs 
our Post Office, a dairy, a butcher, a stationer and 
tobacconist, a tailor, a builder, a greengrocer, and 
a florist, are all within our little retreat. 


Shopping is a pleasant thing of a morning, for 
there is no need to dress up, but pipe in mouth 
we stroll across after breakfast. Mr. B. the 
grocer is our first port of call, and here we speak 
of pets, especially cats, of which he has three, and 
many other subjects, for Mr. B. is country bred and 
of a frosty morning will remark that it would be 
a grand day for getting a cock pheasant in a hedge 
row, a sentiment with which I cordially agree and 
increase my order to him for good fellowship sake. 


Mrs. H. at the greengrocers will be inquiring 
after the children should they not be present, for 


they are her devoted friends, and she theirs, for 
she spoils them badly, given the chance. 


Young Mr. L. at the stationers, greets us with 
dignified courtesy, as befits the local representative 
of our great British Press. With him we discuss 
matters of real weight, Geneva, disarmament, and 
whether Baldwin ought to go or not. 


His sister ministers to our every day needs and 
supplies tobacco and the necessary inks and 
brushes wherewith to earn our daily bread as 
humble members of the great fraternity of picture 
makers. 


Crossing the street we visit the florist, and here 
we chat pleasantly of hardy annuals, roses and all 
the pleasant things we try to grow in our garden. 
Advice is wittingly given, especially to the small 
person who wants to know why his pet pansy isn't 
in flower. 


On our way home we pass the tailor’s shop «dl 
receive a cheery wave of the shears from the busy 
figure sitting cross-legged on his table. Here too 
we have a word with our friend “‘ Cinders,” a large 
black tom cat, the apple of the tailor’s eye and the 
doughtiest Don Juan in the neighbourhood ! 


And so by easy stages home again, bearing our 
parcels with us, and no matter what the weather, 
warmed by the kindness, courtesy and friendliness 
that seems so much a part of this, our village street 
in London. 


| 
| 
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SIR,—In his speech to the members of the League of 
Nations, Comrade Litvinoff must have appeared to his 
listeners as a slimy poisonous reptile showing his fangs 
to his victims. Where Soviet Russia is concerned, 
President Wilson’s description is truer than ever. ‘“ The 
existing régime in Russia is based upon the negation of 
every principle of honour and good faith and every 
usage and convention underlying international law.” 


As the British are a charitable race with short 
memories, it is desirable at the present moment, while 
Litvinoff is intriguing amongst us, to tabulate a few 
instances of the pernicious propaganda for which Soviet 
Russia is guilty. 

1. The Arcos case. 

2. Zinoviefft letter. 

Great Britain. 

3. The Invergordon meeting. Snowden said this con- 

tributed to the great financial crisis. 

4. Large subsidies towards the General Strike. 

5. Subsidies to hunger marchers. 

6. Intensive bribery for Bolshevism in India; proved 
to the hilt in the prosecutions for murder by Indian 
natives. 

7. The so-called “ trial’ of British engineers by the 
Ogpu for faked up propaganda purposes. 

8. Bolshevist cells in our coalfields. 

9. Subversive in our Army. 

10. Sabotage in the Navy. 
11. A world-wide Godless campaign among young and 


Abuse of diplomatic privilege. 
Interference with elections in 


old. 
12. Propaganda through the Left Wing press in Great 
Britain. 


The Soviet gave the Left Wing Spanish press £20,000 for 
the spread of Bolshevism and doubtless is subsidising a 
certain section of our own. 


Malign Influence 


No steps are taken to deal with this state of things by 
the Home Office and doubtless our cross-bench minded 
Home Secretary says, ‘‘ let them blow off steam ”’ and 
neglects the Bolshevist menace even as our defences were 
neglected. The débfacle will arrive soon and Great 
Britain will be late as usual trusting to that soul- 
destroying doctrine, shall muddle through 
somehow.’’ 


Abroad the malign influence of Russia is seen in the 
divisions in France politically, and in the stikes in the 
dock yards; Uruguay broke off relations with Russia 
owing to her subversive plots; and, while Litvinoff is 
negotiating trade treaties in Tondon, his Soviet 1s 
quietly appropriating Eastern Turkestan (a tract larger 
than Abyssinia, but not a member of the League of 
Nations!) and making a secret treaty with China. 

Trotsky, alter leaving Russia, started Bolshevist 
** Cells ” all over Spain. He aimed at ‘‘ a Europe red at 
both ends,”’ and in 1931 said, ‘‘ Spain is next in order.”’ 
His vile propaganda has devastated the most interesting 
country in Europe. 


A Fools Paradise 


Your readers will argue “ This can never happen in 
England.” It is true the former British labourer and 
worker was not a revolutionary. Things are different 
with the modern generation. A large proportion of our 
Elementary and University teachers are Communists, 
and our small children are taught anti-Christian doctrines 
in our Sunday Schools. 


Dimitrov, secretary of the Communists, said last 
August, ‘ We have been fighting hand in hand with you 
British Communists for the defeat of the National 
Governinent.”’ 


The Daily Worker asks, ‘‘ Can we achieve Soviet power 
in Britain?’’ ‘‘ Yes, the present election is only the 


first stage of the struggle.” 
H. Pollitt in the Daily Worker urges the readers 


Beware of Litvinoff 


‘Into the fight under the leadership of our comrades, 
Stalin and Dimitrov, to the final conquest of power by 
the workers.”” Ramsay MacDonald (see Saturday Review 
back page) said in 1929, ‘‘ By hook or crook diplomatic 
relations should be established with Russia ” and urged 
British democracy to follow Soviet Russia. 


In Auberts’ ‘‘ Bolshevism’s Terrible Record,’’ he states 
that 1,700,000 Russians were executed or ‘‘ liquidated ” 
between October, 1917, and March, 1922, the figures being 
taken from the official Sov iet press. Since 1920, 
executions and ‘‘liquidations ’’ have been going on con- 
tinuously by way of example, so three million 
‘ Jiquidated ’? maybe near the mark at the present day. 

How any self-respecting Englishman can associate 
with the representative of or have commercial relations 
with such a gang of murderers passes all belief. 1 dare 
not give my name and address as I should receive a flood 
of abusive and threatening letters. SUBSCRIBER. 


Armaments and Policy 

SIR,—‘ Armaments depend on policy.’”’ Quite true. 
Now, maxims of policy are universal or particular. It is 
a universal maxim that a country having wealth 
(developed or potential), but without defence, or whose 
defences are inadequate, will sooner or later fall a prey 
to some acquisitive neighbour, or perhaps to some invader 
from afar. Particular maxims must depend upon each 
country’s circumstances. 

We live on an island and we are accustomed ta regard 
this fact as giving us security. But living on an island 
is no safeguard by itself. The insular position of this 
country did not save it from the Romans nor the Saxons 
nor the Normans; nor was Ireland saved from conquest 
by its insular position. The Atlantic did not save the 
South American peoples from being subjugated by the 
Spaniards; nor did the Pacific prove an obstacle to 
British settlement in India. The sea is no defence with- 
out the spirit of the sea and mastery of the sea, which 
do not come without an effort. Primitive peoples dread 
the sea and coast towns are the latest built. 

Moreover, the advantage of our insular position has 
been nullified by the improvement of artillery and the 
conquest of the air. When Venice was bombarded by the 
Teague of Cambrai the shot fell short and Venice was 
saved. Three centuries passed and Bonaparte, with guns 
of longer range, reduced the proud old city to submission 
after eleven hundred years of glorious life. 

Well, Paris was bombarded by Big Bertha from a dis- 
tance of 75 miles, and this is just the distance from the 
nearest point of the French coast to London. Aircraft 
can be sent much farther. 

Lastly, most of our food is imported and a stoppage 
or a serious shortage of these indispensable supplies 
would drive us to surrender anything and everything, 
without a single soldier landing on our shores. 

If I am asked to name a possible foe, my atswer is 
that every other country has become a possible foe. If 
I am asked to name a probable foe, I recommend inquirers 
carefully to read the foreign news. W. H. ApDAMs. 


Canterbury. 


This Accursed League of Nations 


SIR,—lLadyv Houston’s article is illuminating. It may 
interest her to learn that on the 6th of March, 1919, the 
late Right Hon. J. X. Merriman, P.C., a former Prime 
Minister of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, was 
asked by a Labour Member in the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa, if he had ever heard of the Trade 
Union movement. 

Mr. Merriman replied : ‘‘ Yes, I have. If there is any- 
thing that is going to be a danger to Great Britain it is 
the League of Nations and the Trade Unions.” 


R. A. TL. BRANDON. 
17, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 
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Lady Houston is Right 


SIR,—Lord Rothermere is conducting a campaign 
amongst his readers for suggestions to improve 
recruiting. I sent in mine which I considered of primary 
importance, namely, first and foremost, that the Govern- 
ment should at once wash its hands of the Bolshevik 
intrigues at Geneva, and I am sure that I am voicing the 
opinions of thousands of young men up and down the 
country. 


Then I picked up a copy of your Saturday Review and, - 


to my extreme pleasure, found therein my feelings 
expressed throughout that very excellent copy of yours. 
We will fight in defence of our own homes and Empire, 
but we have no desire to fight for every Hottentot under 
the sun as seem to be the wishes of dandy Eden and Co. 
C. DUVIVIER. 
Sanctuary Farm, 
Woodbury, Exeter. 


Pernicious Influences 


DEAR MADAM, 

I have been very interested in reading the Saturday 
Review. 

I am non-party myseli—as I can agree with none of 
them. I am very much against Mr. Eden’s policy and 
the whole atmosphere of the League of Nations. 

I believe that if our politicians attended more to the 
interests of the Empire and less to other people’s busi- 
ness it would be better. 

I speak and work from time to time on national and 
imperial questions, and wonder if you are organising 
anything in the way of a campaign—other than through 
the press, telling people the pernicious influence of our 
present foreign policy. If so I should like to know of it 
and see if I could take part in any way. 

(Miss) E. VICKERS. 


A Tribute from Experience 


MapAM,— 

Our badly bruised loyalty will I know explain the 
liberty I take in sending you a few lines, to enclose a 
cutting from the ‘“‘ Bangalore Daily Post,’’ and also a 
quotation from my husband’s letter of this week’s mail. 

As a District Officer’s wife, I have endured all that 
the phrase entails—exposure to tropical sun and monsoon 
rain, malaria, cholera, enteric, semi-starvation at times 
from lack of transport, and so on. Now almost starved 
by taxation I still endure. 

But nothing matters, if England lives. My note 
expresses but poorly, our most fervent loyalty, and, con- 
versely, our horror and disgust at the betrayal of that 
loyalty by those who are insidiously breaking up the 
Empire. 

With my last breath, I shall still do my best, for our 
prestige, in a land, where we were once honoured and 
revered. I speak with knowledge. 

We still are honoured, by the loyal Indians and by the 
peasantry, whose faith and trust in us is pathetic—who 
know nothing of the wickedness of Communistic babus. 

The sentiment of the Saturday Review is balm to our 
disgusted and infuriated spirits. 

One must keep one’s name secret, for obvious reasons. 
There is every reason to fear for the subsistence allow- 
ance on which our life depends. 

Southsea. ANGLO-INDIAN. 


Biased Criticism 


SIR,—Col. Polson tells us of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
strictures upon Maud Diver’s novel, ‘“‘ From Kabul to 
Kandahar.’”” One suspects Mr. Nicolson of being 
possessed by that sad, shell-shocked monomania, ‘ Anti- 
Imperialism.” 

But in order to be fair, let us banish the suspicion. If 
Mr. Nicolson sneers at the action of the subaltern as 
“unintelligent,’? then he automatically sneers at every 
man who risks his life to save another from shooting, 


stabbing, crushing, fire or suffocation in field, factory, 
fortress, mine, street or dwelling. He cannot surely 
sneer only when the rescuer wears the King’s or Queen’s 
uniform. 

Secondly, the intellectual integrity and courtesy of a 
ctitic who condemns a writer on the score of being 
‘* Victorian,’’ is surely to be placed at a low figure. The 
fault may be common, and taken as “all in the day’s 
work ” for a critic; but, so is the low figure unfortu- 
nately. Nobody can sustain a condemnation of al! 
writers who are or were ‘ Victorian.’”’ This is in fact 
the most false and stupid word in the journalese language 
—and more could not be said. It is used as a bludgeon. 

Whatever Maud Diver’s standing with the ‘“ high- 
brows,” unjust condemnation is bad, and is itself to be 
condemned. O. C. G. HAYTER. 

24, Longton Avenue, S.E.26. 


The Poisons Board Report 
MADAM ,— 


The letters you have recently published on the question 
of Rule 29 of the Poisons Board Report, show the wide- 
spread objections to the exclusion from the Rules of all 
chemists but members of the Institute of Chemistry. 


It would appear that the authorities consider the 
Institute as being the only qualifying body of chemists, 
and, for this reason excludes members of the British 
Association of Chemists and University Graduates in 
Chemistry. 

Both the Institute and the B.A.C. admit Graduates as 
members—the B.A.C. insisting on at least one year’s 
practical experience before complete admittance. Both 
societies exercise the same ethical control over their 
members, i.e., removal from the register of members for 
misdemeanour. 


The real difference between these societies lies in the 
fact that whilst the Institute exists purely as a 
registering body, and does little else for the subscriptions 
of its members, the B.A.C., with its lower subscription, 
uses every shilling in its efforts to improve the Economic 
position of chemists as a whole. Thus, it is to the 
B.A.C. that chemists must look for Legal Aid and 
Unemployment Fund, etc. It is solely due to this more 
energetic association that the precedent of 3 months’ 
notice of dismissal for chemists has been so firmly 
established. 


Had the B.A.C. not spent its income for the benefit of 
the profession as a whole, it would by now have acquired 
more imposing premises and a large reserve of funds. 

There is no justification for the exclusion of its 
meimbers from the Poisons Board Rules, and there must 
be immediate revision so that Rule 29 includes the 
British Association of Chemists and University Graduates 
in Chemistry. ‘* CHEMICUS.”’ 

London, N.W.8. 


Diesel Engines 


SIR,—While Herr Hitler was announcing at the Berlin 
Motor Show great German progress in the design of 
heavy oil engines for motor cars and aeroplanes, it is 
refreshing to learn that Mr. George Eyston was breaking 
a whole host of speed records at Montlhery on a British 
Diesel-engined car. 

I hope, however, our manufacturers will go further and 
make a serious attempt to popularise this type of engine 
on private touring vehicles, as only by doing this can 
what I am sure is the engine of the future, be developed 
to its maximum efficiency. 

The advantage in war of an engine which burns cheap 
and practically non-inflammable fuel cannot be over- 
estimated, while in civilian flying the prospect of 
eliminating the danger of fire after a crash must be a 
great stimulus. J. 

Hitchin, Herts, 
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SIR,—Why should Sir T. Inskip, an eminent lawyer, 
have been appointed as Minister of Defence, must be the 
question asked by many? 

It seems as though the idea is that he should put every 
legal obstacle in the way of building ships, manufacturing 
guns and munitions, increasing the personnel of the 
Forces, by pointing out that this ship cannot be built, 
other nations forbid it; this gun may not be manu- 
factured, other nations forbid it; you must not get more 
than so many recruits, other nations forbid it; and you 
must wait some years before you start on anything, other 
nations say so; and treaties and pacts and conferences 
will be quoted in order to support these tyrannies. 

To hell with all these treaties, pacts and conferences, 
and interference of other nations in our Government. 
What we want is immediate action (and we must have it) 
to raise our Forces up to a proper standard of defence 
at least, and plans for more. We have had enough talk 
about making our Forces strong enough for defensive 
purposes during the last two years, but practically 
nothing hardly is yet started. 

There is no need to publish to the world what we are 
going to do, or when we do it. The tale will be told by 
the diminution of unemployment from } to 1 million, by 
the saving in the dole money, and by all industries 
working full time. 

There is but one man who apparently has_ the 
knowledge and the courage to act as scheduled above, 
and as a proper Minister of Defence, and he is 
Mr. Winston Churchill. E. MOUL. 
Hollybank, Woking. 


The Royal Australian Navy 


SIR,—If obvious facts were observed to good purpose, 
an end could soon be made of the tangle and confusion 
caused by the National Government, a confusion upon 
which it thrives, and continues to use the Conservative 
Party, organisation and funds, to promote the Socialist 
policy of dismemberment of the Empire. 

Having spent a great part of my life and resources in 
contending, single-handed, against the obstinate and 
ignorant incapacity of Whitehall, I know that even a 
mere man-in-the-street, such as myself, can cause reason- 
able measures to prevail. 

In 1903, the Australian Government having no naval 
force of its own, depended entirely upon such warships 
as the Admiralty could allow to remain on the Australian 
coasts during peace, but withdrawn for concentration on 
the threat of war. 

Germany was creating naval bases in the South 
Pacific. 1 then submitted plans for the Federal Govern- 
ment to create its own Navy of cruisers and light craft 
for coast defence, on a scale to cope with German naval 
forces based in the South Pacific. Mr. Deakin’s Ministry 
accepted the plans, but in 1904 they would have been 
upset by Sir George Reid’s intention and plan to sub- 
sidise a German mail service to Europe. I sent details of 
the proposed mail contract with a German shipping 
concern to Lord Charles Beresford—and the proposed con- 
tract was dropped within a week. 

Mr. Deakin returned to office in 1904-5-6, when he 
asked me to obtain and send him tenders for building 
vessels for the Australian Navy. I obtained and sent 
him tenders which were accepted and a contract was 
signed in 1906. 

In 1914 the Royal Australian Navy was ready to carry 
out the plans for its creation, i.e., it captured all German 
naval bases and Colonies in the South Pacific. It also 
conveyed armies to Europe and Asia, destroyed the 
raider ‘‘ Emden,” relieved Cocos Keeling Cable 
Station, and kept Australia immune from raids through- 
out the war. 

Incidentally, it was at the Royal Australian Naval 
College, Sydney, that a German code message was 
deciphered, revealing Admiral Von Spee’s intention to 
call at the Falkland Islands, where his ships were met, 
sunk and dispersed by Admiral Sturdee. 


Why Inskip ? 


For the honour of all who fought in wars for the 
Empire, including my own four sons and the one who 
was killed in the Balkan operations, I shall use all the 
strength I have left in life’s decline, to oppose unscrupu- 
lous political gamblings, and to substitute for the present 
chaotic disorganisation and incompetence, a central 
Imperial Council, free from party intrigues, and in which 
the Dominions and Colonies shall have a voice. 

D. LAwForp. 

23, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Which League}? 


SIR,—How much the average Englishman really 
thinks of the League of Nations was clearly shown 
during the recent war between the Football Association 
and the companies running pools. Newspaper posters 
came out with the large headings, ‘‘ The League Acts,” 
and no one was in the least puzzled, but jumped 
immediately and rightly to the conclusion that the 
Football League was meant. 

Apparently the Government thought that, in order to 
be on the safe side, it had better carry out its policy of 
meddlesomeness with both bodies; for, though faced with 
a grave crisis, I read that it can still spare the time to 
consider suppressing football pools. 

Our modern Neros seem unable to stop fiddling. 

A. J. CARTER. 

Sunderland. 
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New Books I ean 


Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


AJOR the Hon. E. GERALD FRENCH 

M has entered the lists of war controversy 

to defend his father, the late Lord French, 

against the attacks made on him in the Haig 
diaries and the official Haig biography. 

An act of filial piety such as this naturally 
evokes general sympathy, and if readers of his 
book ‘‘ French Replies to Haig ’’ (Hutchinson, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d.), may be inclined to regard 
some of the arguments he advances as more vehe- 
ment than effective, and also to regret that in 
championing his father he has allowed himself 
rather unnecessary license in disparaging the 
character of Haig, they will readily agree that the 
case he puts forward with such earnestness and 
with the backing of copious extracts from his 
father’s diary and correspondence, is well worthy 
of serious attention. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who contributes a foreword 
to the book, suggests that the more we know of the 
truth about the War, the less likely are we to let 
“prejudice, folly or inertia’? plunge us into— 

“another and yet vaster conflict, where once more the 

petty intrigues and self-seeking of men of limited and 

narrow minds can play hazard with the lives of millions 
of our sons.” 

Satan rebuking sin is not in it, it would seem, 
with the Seer of Churt shuddering in horror at the 
mere thought of war-time intrigue! 


The Gallipoli Campaign 

The Great War is fast receding into the distant 
past and already to many much of it is becoming 
rather vague and legendary. 

Attempts to recapture the old vision that is so 
rapidly fading are not always very successful, but 
Mr. John North, in reconstructing for us the 
Gallipoli campaign, with all its failures and 
splendid heroism, out of his own exploring of the 
peninsula and years of patient collection of material 
from first-hand sources of information, has pro- 
duced an episodical war history of surpassing 
excellence and interest. 

The peninsula, he tells us in “‘ Gallipoli: The 
Fading Vision’? (Faber and Faber, illustrated, 
l5s.), exercised from the moment of his landing on 
it in the autumn of 1926 an extraordinary, almost 
magical fascination on his mind. 

‘* Always I was fighting an everlasting hunger 
to return.’’ He did return to it several times, and 
meanwhile the spell of Gallipoli had driven him to 
make an intensive study of all the records, public 
and private, that he could come across regarding 
the Dardanelles campaign. 

He had approached this campaign in a spirit 
of romance, but gradually as he became more and 
more steeped in the grim realities of the Gallipoli 
conflict, the romantic vision began to fade, leaving 
his mind free of sentimental bias and capable of 
reviewing dispassionately, albeit with right feeling 
and understanding, the whole course of the mighty 
struggle on the peninsula. 


Danish Expert on Russia 


Herr Arne Strom is a Danish poultry expert, 
who was engaged by the Russian Soviet to demon- 


strate how a model poultry State farm should be 
run. 


He spent a year on one of these State farms in 
the steppes to the south of Moscow and he records 
his depressing experiences of Soviet mismanage- 
ment and futilities in a book he has just published, 
the English translation of which appears under the 
title “‘ Uncle Give Us Bread ”’ (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.). 


The words of the title are what he heard every- 
where and at all times during his period of work 
and leave in Russia. 


He went to that country, as he tells us, full of 
enthusiasm for the wonderful régime that he 
imagined had been inaugurated in Russia, but he 
was speedily disillusioned. 

The unfortunate peasantry, the worst victims of 
Soviet misrule and tyranny, in their courageous 
endurance of the terrible misery and suffering to 
which they were being subjected, excited both his 
admiration and sympathy. But for Soviet official- 
dom, its brutal callousness, its hopeless ignorance 
and its lying propaganda he had nothing but the 
profoundest hatred and contempt. 


Here is one little picture from his illuminating 
book :— 


‘We had to keep our door always hooked from the 
inside, as all day long we were visited by the most 
dreadful-looking beggars; if they found the door 
unlocked, they pushed their way into the house with- 
out so much as knocking. .. . 

‘Rumour had spread at the railway station that the 
foreign expert gave bread away. If they did not 
succeed in opening the door they turned to the window, 
opened a little pane that could be opened, put their 
heads into the room and called to my wife: ‘ Auntie, 
auntie, give us bread.’ Sometimes they only called 
‘woman’; the soft Russian word for woman, 
‘ Zhenshchina,’ my wife could never resist. 

“If one of us had forgotten to fasten the hook, some 
dreadful creature invariably and suddenly would 
appear in our kitchen. Some of these poor creatures 
were so weakened that we feared they would drop down 
and die there and then. 

“We neither would nor could turn them out, for 
then they would only lie down to die on our doorstep. 
Mostly they knelt on the floor, crossed themselves and 
mumbled endless incomprehensible prayers. When at 
last they went away we had to scrub the spot on the 
floor where they had knelt and carefully wipe the 
door-knob.”’ 


Real Detective Methods 


‘* Ellis Parker, Chief Detective of Burlington 
County, New Jersey, is probably the best detective 
in America, if not in the world.’’ So runs the 
claim of the wrapper of ‘‘ Detective No. 1: Case 
Histories of Ellis Parker, American Detective ”’ 
(Told by Fletcher Pratt, Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 


Here we have twelve of Mr. Parker’s most 
famous cases recorded for us, with the detective 
himself explaining to Mr. Pratt exactly how he 
set about solving the crime mystery in each 
instance presented to him. 


It is an instructive exposition of actual detective 
mentality and of investigating methods that have 
been proved to be eminently successful in practice. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“St. Helena ” Daly’s Theatre 
By R. C. Sheriff and Jeanne de Casalis. 


FTER a somewhat shaky opening at the Old 
Vic, *‘ St. Helena ’’ has surprisingly been 
transferred to the West End. I say “‘ sur- 
prisingly ’’ because I am still unrepentant in 
thinking that it is not a very good play. True, 
it did not drag so much at Daly’s as it did in the 
Waterloo Road, but it remains in my opinion a 
ponderous piece of work and one unrelieved by any 
spark of genius despite the subject and the man 
with which it deals. 

I can imagine the life of the Little Corporal on 
St. Helena being made into something tragic and 
moving, but when I see him strutting about 
letting off cheap witticisms, using slang which was 
unknown in his time and working himself into a 
fury over the veriest triflles, I am disappointed. 
Maybe all this is historically accurate and _ the 
great man really did become a puling infant who 
deserved smacking. I merely say that this sort of 
thing does not make a play. There is no drama 
in a vacuum. 

Mr. Keneth Kent as Napoleon does everything 
he possibly can, and it is not his fault but that of 
the authors that he leaves me completely unsatis- 
fied. There have been several changes in the cast 
since the original production, but the team-work 
remains as good as before. If I were to select the 
two performances which pleased me most I should 
vote for Mr. Cecil Trouncer as Sir Hudson Lowe 
and Mr. Richard Warner in the small part of 
Marchand. 


Winter's Tale” 


Shakespeare. 


O say that this production is only partly suc- 
cessful is to pay a high compliment to the 
general standard which one has learned to 
expect at the Old Vic. The production was 
smooth, the scenery pleasing, and Mr. Herbert 
Menges’ music suitable and unobtrusive. Some- 
thing, however, was wrong, and for once in a way 
it was the acting. Perhaps it was that those ex- 
cellent artists, Dorothy Green, Morland Graham 
and Andrew Leigh, making their appearances as 
‘* guest artists ’’ upset the balance of the cast. 

They certainly did not upset Ion Swinley or 
Vivienne Bennett, who, as always, gave of their 
accomplished best. Alec Clunes, too, as Auto- 
lycus, gave one of the most outstanding perform- 
ances of the evening. But I am sorry to say that 
that excellent actor, William Devlin, is acquiring 
bad habits. It may be that he is over anxious, but 
it is quite certain that he is losing that admirable 
sense of repose which was so noticeable in his 
early work at the Embassy. 

I beseech Mr. Devlin that in the very whirlwind 
of his passion he acquires and begets a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Ann Casson suffered 
from an astonishing make-up which made it im- 
possible to judge her performance on its merits. 
All together a curiously uneven evening. 


The Old Vic. 


— 


Embassy 


“The Emperor of Make Believe ” 
By Madge Pemberton and Malcolm Morley, 


HE Emperor of Make Believe ”’ is calleq 

a comedy but might just as easily be de- 
scribed as a fairy tale. The audience has a 
slow awakening, as the play takes a good time to 
get started, and even when Mr. Andersen has 
appeared he is completely vague as to what he 
wants. Certainly his somewhat inconsequent love 
affair with the charming Jenny Lind was not the 
quietus his spirit was craving for. Even in the 
midst of his luke-warm proposal to her he is de- 
flected from the point at issue by the arrival of a 
butterfly, a pretty thing, no doubt, but unfortun- 
ately we do not see it. 


Mr. Balliol Holloway gave a bewildering per- 
formance; for the first act he reminded one of 
H. B. Irving, in the second he was perhaps more 
reminiscent of Eugene Aram, and in the final he 
was quite remarkably like Sir Henry Irving in the 
Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 


Miss Stewart as Jenny Lind was very fresh and 
charming and brought a little life to this very 
flimsy comedy. ‘‘ Very ”’ is the operative word in 
this respect; it was very painstakingly done, there 
was very little material to work on, some of the 
actors were very odd in their acting, and we were 
very glad to get out again into a beautiful, dry 
and mild March evening. 


Show That Jack Built” 
By Jack Taylor. 


ET me say at once that Jack has described the 
Show he Built as a “ novel, spectacular, 
comedy revue,’’ and I suppose that descrip- 
tion is as satisfactory as any other. It is, as a 
fact, partly revue, partly straight vaudeville, partly 
spectacular, and there is a distinct dash of ‘‘ crazy 
gang ’’ about it. Suffice it that it can be seen 
twice nightly at the Alhambra, with matinees on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and that it is all very 
good fun. 


Alhambra 


The Four Whirlwinds on roller skates give a 
literally hair-raising performance, the Mexano 
Accordion Band goes from jazz to Sullivan with- 
out so much as turning even a single hair, Jimmy 
James blunders his amusing way through turn 
after turn—his own and other people’s—and Frank 
Randle is a first-rate comedian, especially as an 
elderly though vigorous hiker. 


The humour is not for those with high brows 
and narrow minds, but it is good honest stuff to 
suit any but the most squeamish. There is also 
the immaculate Randolph Sutton to please those 
of us who are a trifle more sophisticated and to 
insinuate that modicum of sentiment without which 
no revue would be complete. Everyone works 
extremely hard and must be completely tired out 
by 11.30 p.m., especially on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 
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The “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
BE — Station 
A Hotel. 2. ens., 4 to 5 gns. 


golf, fishing. bowling. 
LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns, 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3) Loch Lomond. 


VIEMORE, 


Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 
Hotel. Bed., 100 4. Pens., 6 


gus. to 10 gns. Golf, ‘private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 
YLESBURY. — Bull's Head _ Hotel, 


Market we Bed., 24; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. £2/7/6.' Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
B Victoria Hotel. Rec. . 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ELFAST. naan Hotel, Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; \ aa Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec. 4 and_ bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, fishing. 


bed BLL. Berkshire.—Station Hotel. 
7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
Bey to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, —Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Rec., Pens., from 44 gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf” 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
ishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 
Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 
3/6; Din., 5/6. olf 


2 gns. Lun., 
fishing, racing. 


ALLANDER, _ Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. _Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., ; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden Bente Hotel, 
oy College. Pens., 3} to 5 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Gat 3 mi ~ 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. -E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 87/6. Golf. 


ELLY .—New High Street.— 
30; c., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. _Pens. £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. Pens., 

£3 10/. W. 12/- per day. golf, 
fishing, bow 


ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, View, 
Bed., 9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E., from’ 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of pores. 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 
t day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, “dine. 
unting, tennis. 


D°% DEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6095. 


Cambs. —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
; Rec., 5. Pons., 5 gns.  W.E., 
£2 *Lun.. 3/6: Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manor 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 


46; 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Golf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


“'LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; 


Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-: 
in., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 
LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 


Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. | Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


“NREAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E.. isi. to 17/6 


day. Golf, putting green. 


ULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed. . 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to ‘16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, 
Royal Hotel. pts 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; 
Bef "to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
d., Rec, 2. Pens., from 4 gus. 
W.E., fr. 45/-.' Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 | Overlooking 
sea. All “bedrooms with Cc any 


with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
ed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat- 

ing, bathing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26 Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Bed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

5 gns; gns. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
day. colt” tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E. 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 

*Phone : Dalmaliy 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 

ens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 


Hotel, 
Bed., ; Rec. 
from’ ‘gns. 


89, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
cocktail bar. Pens., 
ennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSt HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
ec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 


250 bedrooms, h. and c. water. 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
trom ens. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 
in., 4/ 


OSSIEMOUTH, — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

to £6 16/6, Wik. "86/- to 45/-. olf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan'’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. W.E., 26/-. “Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, “hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


Arms Hotel. : Pens., 

£2 10/-. W.E., £1 Fed Galt? 
EWCASTLE -ON-TYNE. — Central- 
Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec. Pens., £4. W.E., 36/-. Golf, 


fishing, “bathing. 


HALL Hotel. 44; 
3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E. "from 
ry 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


Gal STEWART, 

Galloway Arms Hotel. ed. 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, gy 
bathing, bowling tennis. 


TITON, Nr. Ventnor, I.0.W. = 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. from £2 5/ Golf’ 

bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns; W.E., £1 Lun., 
4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 


Padstow. 


pPaenre. DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


Cookson, 


ERTH Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 


100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun.. 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rece., 2. Pens., 

3) gens. W.E., 30/-. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


DORTPATRICK, WIGTOW E. 
Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65.  Pens., 


from. £5 weekly. Golf, Coating. bathing, 
tennis. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn a Market, 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, oa dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28 


ec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


Wilts. — Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. d radiators in 
Electric lift. 


ae. _ Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. 


~| CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle Hotel, 
Street. "Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN othe Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, tennis, dancing. 


bedrooms. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
alt inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. 16 

ec., 1. Pens., £3 6/- Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6: 
Sup., acc. to requirements. 9 “a golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 

Hotel. ‘Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; c., 1. Bed and breakfast, &. 
double, 14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck's 
Head Hotel, Wee Street. Bed., 18; 


Pens., £3 10/-; per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed. Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 gns. Winte:, 3 ge. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 
Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 


G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


COURS Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; ., from’ 5 to 7 gus.; winter, 
4 is. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, 


— Royal Hotel. 
Bed., 30; Rec Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; Tea, 5/-; 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed, 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£415/6. W.E., £1 i /6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5 l-. 


ARWICK. — Lord _Leycester Hotel. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pona.. from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat ‘to ‘Mon.,’ 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 
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eee. — Rigg’s Windermere 
iotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6 

-E., .25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls. tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
| Sea. Best_part promenade. 
C. bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week, Fishine 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House jicte}, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

—. 2gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
nnis. 


Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., Golf? bathing, bowls, 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.; 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, ~~, Pens., £3 13/6; 
£1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 

Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 15. 

Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per ‘day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourho 


S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front facing 

Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA a“ Hotel, Cliff Road. 
.. 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


JIELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bow 8, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

borne Rena. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 gns. to 4 g W.E., 10/6 ro “12/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- our (5/- Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire Howse 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 3341. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 
_ Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Concert Hall. 
Bed., 13; Rec., 2. Pens., 3-3} gns. W.E., 
10/6 daily. Excellent table. 
OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
\ vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
ns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
olf, # mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatco 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
’Phone 596. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 2. 


EREFORD. — The Residence Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


Gas fires in bedrooms. 


Every 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 
Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 

fi te 44 gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
wis. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. ens., 34 to 
5 gens. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693. Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald. 


RA SPA. — Alkerton Private 
otel, Binswood ed., 18; 
Golf, half 


Sea front. 
Five large 


Pens., 3 gns. Garden. 
away. Tennis, croquet. 
SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens. 


to 4} gns. W.E., 12 76 to i3/6 per is 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. ia 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5.  Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Hotel, 8; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 10/-; Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, Gun bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE __ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1. "Phone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed. 200; Rec., 2. S., 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON' HOTEL. 
ow, W.C.1, near British Museum. 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote 

Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


war Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 

a Near Euston and King’s Cross 

Sustions. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’Héte breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1I. Bed., ; 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
us. 8126. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 


MANOR ROTEL, 32, Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 
from 3} 5 gns. double. 
Garden, Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/-._ G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._Bed., 30: ec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. Bed., 20; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE _ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Park Roa 
"Phone: Park, 1168.  Bed., 30; Rec., 3. 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double.’ Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55, 
Park N.W.3. Tel.; Prim: 
Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 3 gns. 


Stanley 
W.11. 


Tennis 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, _ Bolton 
Gardens, S.W.5. Bed., 30. Pens., from 2} 
gns., single, 5 gns. double. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. T.: Mus. 1400. Bed., 
Rec., 5. ca. 4 gns.; Lan. 2/6: Din., 3/6. 


Hotel, College Road, 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pe 3 
gns. Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


2 gns. to £2 10/-. 
green, bowls, tennis. 


N. Devon—Hillside Private 
Cottage motel, 25; Rec., 2 
Pens., 2 to 3 g W.E Lun., 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; 4/6. Gait tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond, 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6. Garden, 


THE OGROREE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
B 3 Pens., £2 12/6; W.E. 
bowls, tennir 


£1 7/6. Golf, 
billiards. 


a —Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
3. Pens., gns.; W.E., £1 17/6, 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6: W.E.. Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Dorset.—Coombe House 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 

Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, 1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 2, 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos.—Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate "ie terms. Write for tariff. 


ENBY, Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 2% 
Rec., 3. Pens., 3} to 5 gns.; W.E., 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 


‘cricket. 


Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 2} 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 
NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 


Road. Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns. 
W.E. from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English ‘ater 
comfort and attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WELLS.—Restful holidays 
t RUSSELL HOTEL. Lovely walks 
Fe. F., the year. H. & C. From 3 gns. 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
a SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address, Sentine a, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1 


ERMANY.—Learn the Truth for your- 

self. Free literature in Englis 

obtainable from Dept. S. Deutscher Fichte- 
bund, Hamburg 36, Jungfernsteig 30. 


Fy WELLS. — Kingsland 

Hotel for creature comforts and for 
miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on ashing. resident for advice 
and tpitton. En Pension from 3 gns, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietors 


O YOU SEEK A _ PUBLISHER? 
MSS. of all kinds are invited for 
publication. Advice free, and most economic 
terms peesibie are quoted where publica- 
tion is Bstablished 38 years. 
Address : agvieed. Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Medicine Militant in 
the Tropics 
By G. Delap Stevenson 


NEW development in tropical 
medicine is the setting up of 
an official Tropical Medical Research 
Committee. It will work under the 
Government Medical Research Coun- 
cil and will naturally be in very close 
touch with the Colonial Office. 
Its object will be to help on and 
initiate tropical research both in this 
country and Overseas. 


This Research Committee might be 

considered as a kind of Committee of 
Imperial Defence. It will be con- 
cerned with co-ordination and high 
strategy in the great war against 
tropical diseases. 


Most people do not realise the con- 
tinued fierceness of the struggle 
except when there is a spectacular 
defeat of the medical forces. 

A malaria epidemic in Ceylon, for 
instance, or a sudden increase in 
sleeping sickness in some part of 
Africa will get into the news. 

These epidemics, however, only 
mean that for some reason or another 
the doctors who are continually com- 
bating the diseases have been 
temporarily overwhelmed. 

In the early days, of course, it was 
doubtful whether the white man 
would not have to yield, and it was 
only towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century that he really began 
to hold his own. 

The essential discovery was the 
part played by insects. 

Sir Patrick Manson suggested it 
first and Sir Ronald Ross proved and 
explained it. Gradually a _ great 
organisation was built up to fight 
tropical disease and as it exists 
to-day it has many ramifications. 


In Great Britain there is the 
higher research which is being car- 
ried out in Universities which may be 
directly or indirectly concerned 
with tropical diseases. 


There are the Schools of Tropical 
Medicine in London and Liverpool 
and the Molteno Institute in 
Cambridge. 

There are also the research labora- 
tories actually in the tropics. 


Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Palestine, Ceylon, Mauritius, the 
Federated Malay States and Hong 
Kong, all have good central labora- 
tories in addition to those attached to 
hospitals. There are smaller labora- 
tories also in the West Indies. 


The Colonial Governments main- 
tain special research men as well as 
the ordinary officers doing the day to 
day work of the medical services. 
The Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical 
Diseases in London acts as a clearing 
house for information as to what is 
being done. 


The practical work of the colonial 
medical services has many aspects 


besides the ordinary business of 
dealing with the sick and running 
hospitals. 

There is propaganda, medical 


exhibits for instance at agricultural 
shows, and the unceasing attempt to 
establish something like sanitary 
conditions in the native villages. 

There is the training of natives as 
dispensers, sanitary inspectors, 
nurses and midwives. 

There are special services such as 
leper hospitals, draining water and 
clearing ground as measures against 
malaria and sleeping sickness, and 
in some places quarantine arrange- 
ments, particularly for pilgrims. 

Besides the work of the Govern- 
ment there is, of course, a great deal 
also being done by missions. 

The white man may be accused of 
having brought his vices and diseases 
to primitive peoples. 

If he has done them harm in this 
way, however, he has also brought in 
his immense resources of skill and 
devotion to combat their own 
indigenous ills, before which they 
were quite helpless. 


“Bado Kidogo ” 


By Cleland Scott 

KIDOGO means just 

yet” or “ After a bit” in 
Swahili and it seems an excellent 
motto for Kenya as it symbolises 
perfectly the attitude of Home and 
Local Governments, settlers, natives 
—not to mention the Indian. 

For years now the White High- 
lands have been going to be safe- 
guarded to us for ever, but still 
“‘ Bado kidogo” is all the answer 
that is given from home. 

Requests for alleviation of loan 
terms receive an even less satisfac- 
tory answer. To-day everyone and 
everything waits on the report of Sir 
Alan Pim and the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Committee. 

To questions as to what the Vigi- 
lance Committee has accomplished 
“‘Bado Kidogo”’ again comes into 
its own. 

With a rich and long established 
country like England time is of no 
vital importance, but in the present 
case of Kenya it is another matter. 

Each month countless farmers 
carry on by the courtesy of banks, 
mortgages, and tradesmen. 

Seasons have been good lately and 
show what wonderful recuperative 
powers the Colony possesses, but 
prices are still unremunerative. 

Perhaps those most desperately in 
need of help are the maize farmers. 
Experts tell them they must abandon 
maize as a sole means of livelihood 
and take to mixed farming but such 
a change over needs immediate cash 
which is utterly lacking. 

Government has granted them a 
subsidy of £12,500 so that they can 


reap their present crop in the 
knowledge that it will not be an 
actual loss. 

Naturally the coffee planters 
object, for they are large users of 
maize meal for their large native 
stafis to pick their coffee. 


One is told that unanimity is 
essential to success, but to obtain 
this anywhere (vide Geneva) seems 
impossible and is certainly so in 
Kenya. 

Every farmer would like to raise 
the wages of his native employees so 
that they could spend more and 
improve trade generally, but it is 
impossible to do so to-day. 

If one industry is subsidised, then 
all should be, for neither the coffee 
and maize planters, nor the stock- 
men can afford to help their neigh- 
bours at their own expense. 

Meantime Government has steam- 
rollered its budget through Council 
and all the emergency and temporary 
taxes remain. 

The next few months are bound to 
see some changes, in spite of Bado 
Kidogo, one way or the other or 
Kenya as a Colony will cease to 
exist and will revert to being a 
native Protectorate. 


Putting Newfoundland 


on Its Feet 


THE Newfoundland Commission of 

Government has just issued its 
report for 1935, in which proof is 
given of the efficiency of a 
co-ordinating body possessing vision 
and the necessary capital to carry 
out improvements. 

Financially the outlook for the 
current year cannot yet be regarded 
as satisfactory, but it is pleasing to 
note that last year the full sub- 
vention from the United Kingdom 
exchequer of £443,500 was not 
required, as revenue exceeded 
expectations to such an extent that 
only £353,716 was issued. 


Fisheries 

One of the island’s mainstays is 
the codfishery industry, and here 
there is gloom and a problem—both 
economic and moral—which will need 
all the Commission’s energy to solve. 

The returns from the fisheries, as 
a whole, were much smaller than 
those of 1934. The Italian market 
was virtually closed. Generally it 
may be said that the 1935 fishery 
season was very bad, and consider- 
able apprehension is felt as to the 
matter of supply for this year. 

The Department did not undertake 
any scheme of supply for the past 
season’s operations. It assisted 
reputable fishermen by giving them 
small boats, engines, nets, etc., on a 
hire-purchase basis, thus enabling 
the supplying merchant to extend 
his supplies over a greater number 
of fishermen. Under the fishing 
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.schooner-building policy, eighty- 
three schooners were built and 
repaired for reliable masters, repre- 
senting a total tonnage of 4,206. 

A study of the industry in its 
present stage (says the report) makes 
it increasingly clear that there are 
too many individuals engaged in the 
codfishery and that the returns from 
it, even in the past years, are 
insufficient to provide the producers 
with anything approaching an 
adequate living. 

Realising that drastic reorganisa- 
tion is necessary, a Fishery Investi- 
gation Commission has been set up 
to study this industry in detail and 
to make recommendations. Mean- 
while, the Department is studying 
such problems of the fishery as 
fishermen’s debts, the system of 
supply, methods of fishing, the cure 
of codfish, inspection and grading. 
They have expert advice. 


Agriculture 

In the hope of expediting agri- 
cultural development, a sheep distri- 
bution and live stock bonus policy 
was adopted. Under this policy, the 
Department distributes sheep, and 
gives bonuses on pure-bred boars 
and bulls, through community 
organisations. Some nine hundred 
ewes and eighty rams have been dis- 
tributed already in an effort to 
increase both the quantity and 
quality of live stock. 


Fauna 

Realising that 80 per cent. of the 
area of Newfoundland will, at 
present, support nothing save fur- 
bearing animals, and that the 
destruction of the country’s fauna has 
resulted in a diminution of the 
supply, an intensive campaign for 
preservation and development of the 
fur industry along sound lines has 
been inaugurated. Game _ reserves 
have been set up, the preventive 
patrol reorganised and increased, and 
beaver and mink farms established. 
More efficient protection of caribou 
and moose has resulted in an increase 
of these animals, and it is proposed 
to introduce red deer from Nova 
Scotia. There may be a limited open 
season next autumn. 


Land Settlement Board 


The first experiment in Land 
Settlement began at Markland, some 
75 miles from St. John’s, in May, 
19384. The project was originally 
intended as an experimental settle- 
ment of ten unemployed ex-service 
men of St. John’s. Pressure, how- 
ever, to extend the number was con- 
siderable, and the experiment was 
further extended in September, 1934, 
by an increase of the numbers to 55 
families. 

The number of settlers increased 
during 1935, and to-day there are 120 
homes built and occupied. In addi- 
tion, there are two saw mills, a store, 
two folk schools and 17 community 
buildings. 

A second settlement was com- 
menced in September, 1935, at 
Haricot, about twelve miles south 
of Markland. There twenty-five 
families have settled, and twenty- 


five houses have been built, in 
addition ‘to a store, school and several 
community buildings. 

A third settlement of a different 
type has been started at Lourdes, on 
the Port au Port Peninsula in the 
west of the Island. The settlement 
began with the transportation of ten 
men from the rocks of the south 
coast, who arrived in Lourdes in the 
autumn of 1934. They are fishermen 
by profession, but in Lourdes have 
the advantage oof alternative 
resources in fine agricultural land 
and forests at their doors. They are 
combining fishing and lobster catch- 
img with subsistence farming, and 
logging in the winter. 

In the spring of 1935, the houses 
having been built by the men with 
lumber which they themselves had 
cut during the winter, the families 
were brought up from the south 
coast, and in the autumn of 1935 a 
further twenty men were transported, 
who are now engaged in preparing 
dwellings for their families who will 
follow them in the spring. 

This settlement has been extra- 
ordinarily economical, as the men 
were able to catch and cure their cod- 
fish during the fishing season, and at 
the same time were able to clear 


sufficient land to provide themselves — 


with vegetables for this winter. 


A Bridge in India 


A DECISION is expected in the 

next few days on the contract for 
the new Howrah Bridge, across the 
Hugli River, which has been a bone 
of contention in Bengal and Calcutta 
for three generations. 

Tenders have been received from 
an Indian firm, a German firm 
(Messrs. Krupps) and an English 
firm. The latter is the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company, 
which has headquarters at Darling- 
ton, and the London office is of the 
opinion that a decision may be 
expected very shortly. 

Germany has put in the lowest 
tender, but owing to the unsettled 
conditions there, the Bridge Com- 
missioners, according to reports from 
India which have not yet been con- 
firmed, are likely to ‘‘ gang warily.” 

England’s only other competitor, 
therefore, would be the Indian com- 
pany, which proposes to use Indian 
steel—the first time in the history of 
the country that the native product 
has been proposed for an under- 
taking of this magnitude. 

It appears that the Indian tender is 
lower than the British, but only for 
a cheaper design. For the approved 
design, however, the English tender 
is said to be cheaper than the Indian 
by eighteen lakhs. 


As usual, experts fall out on 
design, price, conditions of labour 
and material, and as the Howrah 
Bridge Commissioners are all expert 
engineers—European and native— 
much time has already elapsed in 
preliminary wrangling of the sub- 
committee considering tenders. This 
wrangling is now inseparable 
from official or semi-official business 
in India, and a tightening up of the 


specifications when tenders ap 
invited for big jobs seems indicated 
Otherwise, there are too many loop. 
holes through which our interests 
may be attacked. 


The Seychelles Booby 


JPES any woman ever wonder 
where the lovely down of her 
powder puff comes from ? 

Much of it is taken from the birds 
of Assumption Island, although this 
is not the sole source of supply. 

Assumption Island is one of the 
smaller of the Seychelles group, but 
the feature of it that would strike g 
visitor with a taste for natural 
history most forcibly is the large 
number of birds it contains. 

The one yielding down for the 
manufacture of powder puffs js 
styled the ‘‘ booby,” a relation of 
sorts to the gannet. 

The people of the islands tell many 
queer stories about these birds. In 
the ordinary course of events one 
egg must be accompanied by another, 
but where an oblong egg happens to 
be laid the bird does not try to repeat 
the performance. 

At the hatching an uninteresting 
blob of black appears. This soon 
dons a soft coat of down, which seems 
to encourage it to grow. Soon the 
little creature is almost as large as 
its mother. 

The adolescent booby is one of 
those grotesque creatures almost too 
queer to be real; it is more like some 
rare creation of an imaginative toy- 
maker. 

Toys as queer as the young booby 
as it stands erect are features, in 
fact, of many shops at Christmas 
time. 

The thick coat of down from the 
baby boobies supplies the powder 
puff of commerce. In the opinion of 
several scientific observers it is 
remarkable that birds living so near 
the Equator should have such heavy 
coats. Some hold that there is 
nothing else so suitable as these, 
even in this hot climate. 

Many of the island birds are 
esteemed as food, but the booby is 
not so classified; no one seems 
to consider its flesh worth eating. 

The Seychelles Islands as a whole 
are an attractive setting for the 
— little homes one will find 
there. 


Many women from the British Isles 
have accompanied their husbands to 
towns and settlements in various 
parts of these islands, and they seem 
to take kindly to the romantic blue 
seas and the coral islands, with the 
snowy beaches and vivid green 
foliage. 

Much of the travelling in the 
islands is done by means of pirogues 
—native-built boats, made almost 
exclusively at Aldebra, an island 
about a score of miles from 
Assumption. 


These long and narrow vessels rise 
in a graceful sweep at bow and stern, 
and this fact, coupled with the effect 
of the pointed ends, seems to make 
them excellent surf boats. 
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The Beginnings of Bermuda 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


WHEN Virginia, the first perma- 

nent Colony founded by 
Englishmen across the Atlantic, 
broke away from the British Empire 
in 1783, it left the island settlement 
of the Bermudas as the oldest organ- 
jsed colony remaining under the 
British Crown. 

Though it has always been small 
and mostly dependent upon the sea 
for its livelihood, the colony has 
always been valued as a calling 
place for vessels in North American 
waters, and now when it seems likely 
tobe used as an essential landing 
cround in the southern air-route 
across the North Atlantic that is now 
being planned, it is of interest to 
recall the romantic circumstances of 
its first settlement. 

The islands owed their discovery to 
the shipwreck of one, Juan Bermudez 
in the sixteenth century. He was 
bound from Spain for Cuba with a 
cargo of hogs, and when his ship 
was driven ashore many of the swine 
escaped into the island thickets and 


Portrait of Sir Thomas Gates. Sailed 
a captain in fleet of Sir George 
Somers, which was wrecked in the 
Bermudas. Later Governor of Virginia 
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Map of Bermuda by R. Norwood, 1618, with list of friends of Sir Thomas 
Smythe who financed the settlement of the Bermudas 


there reared litters which ran wild 
and flourished. 

The islands were generally called 
the “Isles of Storms’”’ and given a 
very wide berth by the Spaniards, and 
it was another shipwreck that first 
made them well-known by English- 
men. 

In 1609 the infant. colony in Vir- 
ginia that had been founded round 
James Town two years before had 
fallen into great misery. 

It could not procure sufficient sup- 
plies from England until Sir Thomas 
Smythe, the great London capitalist, 
took in hand the reorganisation of 
the Virginia Company and from his 
own resources and those of his 
friends and mercantile associates 
raised new capital. 

A new expedition was prepared 
and placed under the command of Sir 
Thomas Gates, an experienced and 
able soldier, who had seen much 
military service in the Netherlands. 

He was appointed to be Governor 
of Virginia and set sail with 500 
emigrants, having as his second-in- 
command, Sir George Somers. 

The expedition was unfortunate, 
for when it reached American 
waters, it was caught in a fierce 
storm and cast ashore on the rocky 
shores of the islands that had been 
discovered by Bermudez. 

Sir George Somers was lost and 
most of the stores that the ships were 
carrying. 

The castaways would have starved 
had it not been for the wild swine 
that they found in the islands which 
were the descendants of Bermudez’s 
cargo of many years before. 

With their flesh and the turtles 
they were able to take on the sandy 
beaches they managed to feed them- 
selves, while under Gates’s skilled 
leadership they made for themselves 
new boats from the timbers of the 
wrecks, 


This took them some months 
before they were able to sail away 
and at last reach Virginia. 

When Gates got to the colony, he 
found but a starving fraction of its 
original settlers left and they were 
in imminent danger of being over- 
whelmed by the hostile Indian tribes 
around them. 

Gates took drastic action for 
defence, and he determined to repair 
the deficiency of food by sending 
back to the islands for supplies of 
pork and turtle meat. 

They were no longer thought of as 
a place of danger but a blessed source 
of provender. 

Virginia was saved, and when the 
news reached England, the Company 
decided that a new colony should be 
established in what were now 
re-christened the Somers Islands 
after Sir George Somers or by a cor- 
ruption the Summer Islands from 
the accounts of their pleasant 
climate. 

The Virginia Company was not able 
able to carry out its colonising inten- 
tions, and it was not until 1615 that 
emigrants were sent out at the 


‘expense of a new Company of the 


Summer Islands (later known as the 
Bermuda Company) which was formed 
by Sir Thomas Smythe and _ his 
friends. 

The venture was regarded with 
great interest in England and 
Shakespeare laid the scene of his 
play on the coast of islands which 
are but the Bermudas seen through 
the haze of his poetic imagination. 

The settlers were granted a repre- 
sentative assembly in 1620, which 
was the direct ancestor of the 
Bermuda Legislature of to-day, and 
that body has therefore the proud 
distinction of being the eldest child 
of the ancient ‘“ Mother of Parlia- 
ments ” which still remains within 
the British Empire. 
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The Franc and the Future 


By Our City Editor 


URING the past fortnight’s tension and all 
the uncertainties which it has meant to 
France’s fortunes, the Paris Exchange has 

remained remarkably steady—as steady as it can 
artificially be made to be. Most of the ‘‘ control ”’ 
on the exchange has appeared to emanate from 
Paris, and it has doubtless been most necessary to 
prevent a severe decline in the franc as against 
sterling and against the U.S. dollar. But the 
Bank of France has been losing substantial 
amounts of gold, and financially, all is far from 
well in France. The credits arranged with the 
City of London may well prove quite inadequate 
to meet the difficulties imposed by slow collection 
of revenue from taxation and poor response to 
French Treasury Bond issues, 

It is a long time since the view was first expressed 
in these columns that France must inevitably 
abandon the present gold parity of the franc and 
still such an event has not come to pass. The 
lack of confidence in her ability to maintain the 
franc at its present value grows, however, day by 
day, and the latest turn of events is hardly 
calculated to restore confidence in French currency. 
The French Treasury is admittedly hard put to 
it to meet current expenditure, and now the 
remilitarisation of the Rhineland precludes any 
easing of the enormous expenditure on armaments. 
Each struggle to defend the franc leaves the 
country weaker and, failing a change in events, 
impossible at the moment to visualise, the franc 
must one day succumb. 


If France Leaves Gold 


At one time the thought of France abandoning 
gold caused dismay the world over, but now the 
possibility is viewed philosophically, there is no 
reason why its effect on British trade should be 
harmful if proper use is made of tariffs. On the 
contrary, trade with the Continent would be con- 
siderably stimulated with beneficial effect to many 
industries in Britain. Devaluation of the franc is 
an essential to any plan of sterling-dollar-franc 
stabilisation, whether it takes before or after the 
evolution of the plan. The effect in France itself, 
however, would be momentarily disastrous for the 
French monetary outlook is so distrustful of 
inflation in any shape or form. Unless a 
tremendous effort is made to put the French 
national finances in order very shortly, inflation or 
devaluation will be the only means of meeting 
Government expenditure. This would seem to be 
the shortest cut, though still a long one, to the 
re-opening of negotiations for currency stabilisa- 


tion. At the moment, stabilisation seems beyond 
the bounds of possibility, but we have to remember 
that an international trade revival is the most 
likely means of securing international peace. 


Vickers Good Results 


Vickers, Ltd., made a profit last year of 
£1,368,279 as against £970,352 for 1934, and the 
net profit works out at £928,105 against £613,261, 
the dividend being increased from 6 to 8 per cent., 
while £242,008 is placed to reserve. By reason of 
the improvement in trading of the subsidiaries and 
the strengthened financial position, the capital 
reserve of £2,000,000 is released and there is a 
surplus of £710,572 on liquidation of a sub. 
sidiary and transfer from contingencies fund. The 


COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES 


The annual general meeting of the London and Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess (chairman and _ joint 
managing director) said that the Directors had always 
been extremely conservative in the valuation of the 
Company’s assets. 

Methods of handling petroleum were apt to soon become 
obsolete, consequently for some considerable time all 
trade developments on the freehold properties and for 
movable plant had each year been written off. The 
Board were in a position to meet all the requirements of 
the trade in any new demands made upon them. 

The first item of £14 million representing over 1 million 
tons of tankage accommodation, nearly 2,000 acres of 
freehold land with 3 miles of river frontage, 5 jetties at 
which the largest tank steamers could lie afloat at any 
state of the tide, miles of railway sidings and concrete 
roads and many other items, represented a very sub- 
stantial asset. 

Although the profits for the year were about £24,000 
down, Mr. Burgess pointed out that the Company had 
not received the benefit of the first dividend of the 
Compagnie Industrielle Maritime because, although it 
was taken to the company’s account, they had, under the 
original agreement with the Holding Company, had to 
find the first dividend on the preference shares of that 
Company. 

In the present year, however, the Company would 
receive for its own use the full benefit of the dividend 
recently declared by the French Company. 

Mr. Burgess referred to the Thames Haven Company 
as the foster-parent of the Petroleum Trade in this 
country. He again advocated arrangements being 
brought about by which the petroleum requirements of 
the country were met by home refining. ; 

After a generous acknowledgment of the co-operation 
of the staff in France and in this country, the Accounts 
were adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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reserve fund is thus built up to £4,052,580, of which 
it is now proposed to capitalise £2,052,580 and to 
distribute one 3s. 4d. share for every 6s. 8d. share 
held, the shares later being consolidated into 10s. 
shares and then into stock, transferable in 10s. 
units. This means a share bonus of 50 per cent. 
and, more important still, it paves the way for 
bigger dividends even if ‘the past year’s rate is 
merely maintained this year. 

Vickers is a holding company for the most 
important group in the iron and steel and arma- 
ment industries, and following the improvement 
recently announced by English Steel Corporation, 
Vickers-Armstrongs, of which Vickers, Ltd. holds 
all the issued capital, announces profits of £609,374 
last vear against £357,533 for 1934, a most 
encouraging result for shareholders in Vickers, 
Ltd. The latter’s balance sheet shows £6,563,000 
in cash and British Government securities, so that 
there are ample funds available to finance the big 
expansion anticipated for the group. The assets 
are valued on a most conservative basis, having 
regard to the present trading prosperity of the 
subsidiaries, and altogether Vickers shares at 
26s. 6d. do not appear to have reached their zenith. 


National Bank of India 


Profits of the National Bank of India were a 
trifle lower last year, the net figure being £457,569 
against £460,310 for 1934. The dividend is again 
at the rate of 18 per cent. with £50,000 to pensions 
and a similar sum to contingencies. Deposits at 
£29,382,941 show an expansion of £682,000, but 
the Bank has experienced some difficulty in 
employing funds profitably, for advances are lower 
and the total of cash and investments has increased. 


Law Land Report 


The Law Land Company, which owns office and 
residential property in the West End, is again paying 9 
per cent. dividend for the year and carrying forward 
£12,818 after a transfer of £5,000 to special reserve against 
flat property depreciation, making this reserve up to 
£30,000. Actually, net income was rather lower in the 
past year at £53,167, owing to an increase of £20,000 in 
the cost of rates and taxes, and repairs and services. 
The rates and tax charges on a property company are a 
heavy burden in these days. As the company has a 
general reserve of £350,000, however, which is equal to 
half the issued capital, the Board justifiably consider 
that no further allocation to this fund need be made from 
the past year’s revenue. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General 
30th March, 1936. 
The Directors have great pleasure in presenting to the Members the 83rd Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, showing 
inancial Year ended the 3lst January, 1936. 
to report that the business of the year has be 
substantial increases in membership and assets, and the tote amount advanced upon mortgages has created a new record. 
The following statement of the position at the end of the k 
indicates the enormous development and success of the Society in the last three years, namely :— 


the of the during the 
ey are glad to be able 


Open Accounts Invested F 


1933 530,476 


1936 659,509 £103,374,717 
85 30€ 


Increase 129,033 £17,713,417 
ASSETS. The total Assets of the Society at the end of the year amounted to £108, 087,466, an increase of £5,289,853. 
RESERVE FUND After pel, for all interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the accounts, the Reserve Funds 


stand at £4,417,943, an increase of £564 


eunene AMOUNT ADVANCED ON MORTGAGES 
MORTGAGES. The Mortgage Department was exceedingly active quring the year. under review, gad the total amount 
advanced upon new mortgages was £21,712,318, granted mainly upon security o 
own occupation. This large sum has established a new record, it being outer than the total amount advanced by the Society in 
any preceding year. The number of new borrowers was 35, 166, and t 
average of £400,000 per week. The total sum due upon mortgages stands at £85,942,328, an increase during the year of £7,843,242, 
and the total number of borrowers’ accounts was 214,455, showing an increase of 15,533. 
respect of mortgage advances where the present debt is not in excess of £500, 


Society’ s mortgages is only £400 each. 
the erection of smal 
during the year. 

he mortgage accounts are in a very satisfacto 


Society as mortga 


E AND “DEPOSIT FUNDS. The Share and Deposit Funds have increased during the year by £4,580,613, and the 


total ah now stand at £103,374,717. 
PRO 


FITS. The net profit for the year, after payment of expenses and Income Tax and providing for all interest due to 
was £529,362, compared with £495,641 in the previous year. The 

Directors recommend that there snall be distributed, in addition to the interest, a bonus of 10/- per cent. to P 
holders, Class 1, which is confined to Shares completed by monthly subscriptions, and a bonus of £1 per cent. to the Monthly 
Subscription Investing Shareholders. This distribution is the same as that of the preceding 


Shareholders and Depositors up to the date ofthe accounts, 


for the past year to the Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1, of 


world in every respect. 
New Balance Sheet 


370 
ANS : 111, Colmore Row. 


119, St. Vincent Street. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE. Halifax House: 51/55, Strand, W.C.2. 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


£108,000,000 


Meeting of the Society, to be held at Halifar, on Monday, the 


ast year compared with the figures on the 3lst January, 1933, 


he Directors have ccntinued to give every possible assistance, in co-operation with 
the Government, in providing financial assistance under the conditions of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, for 
dwelling-houses to be let to working-class tenants, and many mortgage loans of this class have been 


7 condition, and there are no properties in the peepesien of the Society at 
the end of the year to be reported in the Statutory Schedule, and no properties in possession of 


17s. 6d. per cent., and to the Subscription Shareholders of 
£4 % of dare cent., both Interest and Bonus being free of Income Tax. 


The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 101,210, and the total number of Shareholders and 
and eee? accounts open at the end of the year was 659,509, being an increase of 37,186 accounts. 


e Directors desire most warmly to congratulate the memters apes the very strong financial position of the Society and 
its continued progress and prosperity, as shewn by the Statement o 


agg has served to emphasise and strengthen the outstanding position of the Society as the largest Building Society in 
e 


nd Prospectus Free on Application. 
HEAD OFFICES: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
B 


en entirely satisfactory, and there have been very 


Total Assets 
£108, 


£19,411, 1,174 


Reserve 


£1,402, 952 


dwelling-houses acquired by borrowers for their 
amount of advances actually completed exceeded an 


Of this total 78 per cent. are in 
and the average amount owing on all the 


eceivers on behalf of the 


aid-up Share- 


ear, and will make a total yield 


Accounts for the past year. he success of the year’s 


ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director. 


LEEDS: 32, Commercial Street 


ST 30, Deans 
SHEFFIELD: 51/55, Surrey Street. 
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CINEMA 


Rhodes of Africa 


BY MARK FORREST 


HODES of Africa, at the New Gallery, is a 
dull, but painstaking, piece of work which 
is based on Mrs. Millin’s book. That dis- 

tinguished authoress, who has so often painted 
South Africa in words, not only for the South 
Africans themselves, but for the rest of the world, 
has a well-balanced mind that is capable of seeing 
and putting fairly both sides of the numerous 
problems that confront ‘‘ the dark continent.’’ It 
is a priceless asset for writing history, but a handi- 
cap for making exciting films. 

In this picture everyone has been so careful not 
to tread on each other’s toes that the life blood has 
been drained from the characters, and what might 
have been a stirring affair looks like a page from 
Little Arthur’s history. 

The trouble is that Cecil Rhodes, Barney 
Barnato, and the others have not been gone long 
enough for anyone to make a pictorial record of 
their doings without so many reservations that they 
cease to have any characters at all. The Gaumont 
British Company is in no danger of getting into 
hot water from errors of taste, but cinemagoers 
may well think how lucky South Africa was to 


have such nice people for pioneers, and be amazed - 


at King Lobengula’s spirited outburst. 


Barkas was willing, But... 


Mr. Barkas went out to South Africa with a unit 
to make himself responsible for the South African 
exteriors, and, while the photography is good, the 
results are not much more inspiring than those 
which have been obtained upon the sets. He 
seems to be principally concerned with the veldt, 
and one cannot help wishing that he had allowed 
his cameras more play and endowed the film with 
more majesty. 

The only scenes which stand out in the memory 
are those in which King Lobengula is concerned. 
This character is attractively played by Ndansia 
Kumalo of Matabeleland, who pushes aside all the 
artificiality that enmeshes the rest of the cast, and 
brings the picture fitfully to life. Walter Huston’s 
Rhodes is a careful and studied performance, but 
from the start to the finish he walks, like Agag, 
delicately. The same criticism applies to Basil 
Sydney’s Doctor Jameson and Frank Cellier’s 
Barney Barnato. Oscar Homolka’s Kruger has 
a certain ring of truth in it and, like the King of 
the Matabeles, he is provided with some excellent 
sentiments that have the effect of undoing most of 
the whitewashing. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
LAST WEEK of Dostoievsky’s 
“CRIME ET CHATIMENT ”’ (A) 
with HARRY BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR 


Commencing April 2nd 
LIEBESMELODIE (A) 


BROADCASTING 


Ads. Infinitum 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


AST week we had an excellent example of the 
B.B.C.’s attitude towards advertising. We 
all know what a heinous offence it is to men- 

tion over the microphone any proprietary com. 
modity, and the storm which arose when a certain 
commentator mentioned a brand of gin while 
describing the Derby has not yet died down. It 
was therefore all the more interesting to see how 
tactfully the B.B.C. handled the Film Carnival 
Ball from the Albert Hall. Mr. John Watt, who 
was the compére on this occasion, was the essence 
of discretion, 


During the time that he was at the microphone 
six different dance band leaders conducted the 
orchestra. Of course, it was unavoidable that the 
hotels and cinemas from which they had just 
dashed hot-foot should be mentioned, and it was, 
of course, pardonable that the item conducted by 
Mr. Henry Hall (happily faded out after the first 
four bars) should be identified as coming from a 
film recently made by Mr. Henry Hall. 


“Honourable Mention” 

As I remember, fourteen ‘‘ stars ’’ were intro- 
duced by Mr. Watt to the public. They all told 
us the name of the film upon which they are at 
present engaged and were kind enough, in some 
cases, to slip in the name of the company for which 
they were working. A brand of ‘‘ make-up ’”’ re- 
ceived a more than honourable mention, and one 
artist, having first inquired whether his_ being 
dragged in front of the microphone was an 
‘‘ advertising stunt,’’ proceeded to divulge the 
name of the company to whom he is at present 
under contract. 


One very famous “ star ’’ did not appear at all, 
but that did not prevent Mr. Watt from telling the 
world the title of his next picture and where it was 
being made. 


I feel that Mr. John Watt is to be congratulated. 
The way in which he contrived to prevent any 
single artist from cramming more than three ad- 
vertisements into thirty seconds was a work of 
genius. Yet at the same time he managed in 
some queer way to be informative. As a result 
of his efforts that evening I could tell you off-hand 
what is happening at every film studio in or near 
London, I could tell you the names of the directors 
and the stars and even what kind of make-up they 
are using and why. 


To put over this number of what the ordinary 
person would call advertisements, without in- 
fringing the rule against advertising, is a feat of 
which Mr. Watt may feel justly proud. 


And what an infectious laugh he has, don’t you 
think ? 
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